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Some features 
for this week 


Dwarf Apples in Eastern 
New York 


For many years dwarf apple trees 
have been grown in private gardens. 
The question now is, shali this be 
extended to the commercial orchard. 
George T. Powell of New York tells 
Eastern growers his ideas. 


Hog Cholera to be Con- 
trolled 


The experts are in earnest, not only 
at Washington, but also at the ex- 
periment stations. Some encourag- 
ing progress may be noted. 


Cheap Alcohol for the © 
Farme 
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Will this ever be realized? Has 
Uncle Sam unwittingly bluffed the 
farmers? Will it ever be practica- 
ble to make alcohol on the farm? 
R. H. True, an expert from the 
department of agriculture, is not 
over-enthusiastic, yet hopeful 


Preventing Smut in Oats 
The poor quality of the latest crop, 
due to trying weather conditions in 
1907, emphasizes the necessity of at 
least giving the next crop a good 
send-off. Read about the proper 
handling of seed oats. 
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poy fo Quote You 
Hickory Prices on Split 
Vehicles 

Do not fail to write thal 
and Harness Catalog before you order elsewhere. 


free 1908 Vehicle 
Just a postal with your name and address =s {= 
willget this free catalog, together with cates. on 
old reliable, genuine SPLIT r RicKORY BI BUGGIES. 


vehicles on 30 DA 
Foner it up by my TWO YEAR GUARANTEE, which Ig is 


ae Columbus. 
I sell the entire output of my two big factories direct 
to Ap —— cp? ee as low as your home dealer can buy 
equal qu where. 
Th pany d hundred thousand of my Split Hickory 
5 deg use every day. 


a bugey to “suit nage) pate wants, whether 


r heavy, painted fancy or 
Seta Sires want it, my ow it to suit your 
very piece of ma: 


al that goes into it and 
ss Gabe Yeu 33% Per Cent 


Spili Hickory 
Buggies 


saved over 3) Sopeds by y thousands of satisfied customers, who have 
ved over 33. aling my company. 
is ra a like to tell you how the demand for Split Hickory Vehicles has 
diate ate read an extent that, to fill our orders, we have established two big 
nts, one at Cincinnati and one at Columbus, Ohio, how we can economize 
the cost of manufacture, how we are the largest buyers of raw materials 
getting inside prices, and how we can save you 
the home ’s profit and guarantee you satis- 
faction, regardless of yet you want and when 


Wate me oy , for my cat- 
alog. I want you to get my prices 
' before you buy elsewhere. 
Write today—don't put it off 





















ddress 


Address all correspondence to head- aS, 
quarters, Columbus, Ohio. 





It’s Service 
You Really Pay Forina 


Thee fe more reel economy in baying & Studeheker fares wagon then in paying a lower price for 
cheaper make. A Studebaker has quality and 


gives real service. ehh Ly and does last 


as thousands of 








Bay Direct From Our Factory 


profits of the dealer, Elkhart Buggies 
ee ee eS tues eur taatecy to tee eet 


“ig re the Largest Manufacturers ia the World 
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e7e. Buggy <x" dash and 
oth S70... TP ety en, eet 967.50. good as 
Send tor Now Free selis for $25 more. 
Catalog. 








5-Acre Farms $100 


NEAR ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
$5.00 DOWN $5 MONTHLY 


The Chrysanthemum 


Right ma logeltey where people gre makiog big enecee- 
ERR y ees Fr rnit, berries, ck, vege 

By 4. # INGTON. and ‘aqua eo. , Fertile soll, 1 pare. water sgosd roads. 

The author, than whom there is no more ea. climate puts prode ce early in mar 
. for f. al: it ds, fine ship 
experienced ‘expert. inthis line anywhere, || ena Te a Peaisighis and em 
has here taken the public in his confi- Two owns, all conveniences, 
dence and has endeavored to assist and nearby. Title perfect and guaranteed. W rite for booklet. 
direct the efforts of those who would grow and Daniel Frazier Co., 724 Bailey Bidg., Pa. 


excel in the production of perfect chrysan- 





themum flowers. His aim has been to show 
thet not in secret afts and practices, but 
im a plain course of procedure, as explained 
im the pages of this work, are attained the 
results desired. Illustrated. 160 pages. 5x7 
inches, Cloth $0.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
39-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORK | | 




















ADVANCED IDEAS FOR FARMERS 


| Getting the Most from Farm Machinery 


Profit from- modern agricultural 
conditions means the intelligent use 
of farm implements and machinery. 
In no industry has there been greater 
strides forward in the way of mod- 
ern machinery than in agriculture. 
On every hand the farmer is aided by 
labor-saving implements, which ma- 
terially lower the cost of production. 
In fact, the progress has been so 
rapid that he has had difficulty in 
keeping pace with the times and be- 
coming perfectly familiar with all the 
devices that science has given him to 
lessen labor. Much less has he been 
able to. thor- 
oughly under- 
stand all the 
mechanisms of 
farm machinery 
on the market 
today. 

With these 
facts in mind it 
is easy to under- 
stand how valu- + 
able is the new 
book on Farm 
Machinery and 
Farm Motors, 
written by J. B. 
Davidsen and L. 
W. Chase. What 
the carefully 
written medical 
adviser is to the 
live stock of the 
farm this new 





ME CHASE 
book on machinery and motors, now 


first published, is to implempnts. 
Thousands will be saved through the 
simple, yet comprehensive explana- 
tions about farm machinery and farm 
motors. 

This new book of 520 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, is prepared by two 
experts, Mr Davidson of the Iowa 
state college, and Mr Chase of the 
university of Nebraska. [t is the first 
book published on the subject of 
farm machinery since that written by 
J.-J. Thomas in 1867. There have been 
marvelous developments in machin- 
ery since that day, and this néw edi- 
tion is just what farmers and, stu- 
dents alike have been looking far for 
the past five to ten years. 


SAVE COST IN OPERATYON 


Details are gone into very carefully 
and different types of farm machinery 
are illustrated and fully described, 
and instructions given as to the best 
way of getting most efficient work. 
Too many farmers today do not even 
know how to plow and plow well. If 
a farmer cannot plow right, what are 
his chances with operating at greatest 
efficiency, the many other implements 
which 20th century agriculture de- 
mands. The liberal use of illustra- 
tions has aided materially in making 
the book not only attractive, but con 
vincing. If you are eperating farm 
machinery and motors (and if you 
are ot you ought to be) you need this 
machinery doctor and adviser to aid 
you in getting results. Many farmers 
have paid $25 to $150 for some farm 
tool an“ then practically lost the 
whole investment, because they did 
not kiaow how to run it successfully 
This book will tell you how and you 
can have it neatly bound in cloth for 
$2, by addressing Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York city. 





Feeding Manure to Plants — Our 
people are perfectly satisfied that 
they can put character into milk and 
cream and butter by feeding the: dairy 
cow a properly balanced ration and 
all that she will properly stand. ‘The 
cow is simply a machine, the soil is 
simply a machine, and the cabbage 
head is a machine into which we can 
put a certain amount of material and 
turn out from it so many dollars. If 
you feed this vegetable matter with 
high-grade nitrogenous manure you 











can make it pay.-[A. N. B. Delaware. 


Solving the Smut Problem 


The losses from the emuts of smal} 
grains, particularily outs, are of more 
importance than most growers real- 
ize. Since the depredations of this 
disease are present in large quanti- 
ties only in occasional years, the loss 
is not so apparent. In ordinary years 
almost any field will show 10 to 15% 
smut.. It is not at all unusual to find 
25 to 50% in fields which the grower 
will declare are good oats. Any 
amount under 10% attracts little or 
no attention, since the affected stalks 
are shorter, due to the dwarfing ac- 
tion of the fungus. The. actual losses, 








MBE DAVIDSON 


therefore, in an ordinary year, range 

from one to ten bushels per acre of 

oats due to this one disease. 
TREATMENT ON A LARGE SCALE 


Methods of treating oats for smut 
on a large scale have for several years 
been tried in northern Indiana, and 
some persons owning a small grain 
elevator in Benton county have dem- 
onstrated that it can be done with 
fairly satisfactory results at a cost of 
not to exceed one-third of a cent a 
bushel. The treatment consists of 
elevating the oats and dropping them 
through a vertical chimney which is 
40 to 50 feet high and about 3 
feet square. Inside of this drop are 
placed shelves alternately, which toss 
the grain from side to side as it falls, 
thus thoroughly mixing it. Near the 
top a solution of one pound 40% 
formalin dissolved in 25 gallons of 
water at the rate of one gallon for 
each five bushels of grain is sprayed 
upon the oats in a fine spray. 

The mixing of the grain as it drops 
against the shelves in the chimney 
distributes the solution thoroughly all 
over the grain. In some cases the 
grain is kept in a bin for a day or so 
and then taken out for seeding, or if 
to be kept longer, it is dried by run- 
nng it through the same drop a sec- 
ond time through which is being 
forced a blast of cold air. Oats thus 
treated are not injured for feeding, 
but rather improved. 


TREATMENT FOR SMALL LOTS 


The generally advised method of 
treating a small amount of seed oats 
is to spread them upon a clean barn 
floor.and sprinkle with a solution of 
one pound formalin to 50 gallons wa- 
ter until nroist enough to almost pack 
in the hand. Shovel over once or 
twice, then pile and cover. After a 
few hours the oats are ready to sow, 
or they can be spread out, dried, and 
kept for future sowing. The efficecy 
of this method is beyond question, and 
the cost ranges from 1 to 2 cents per 
bushel or less, according to circum- 
stances and the amount treated. The 
results from this treatment are 60 
marked and the saving so consider- 
able that no farmer can afford to 
neglect this treatment, even for @ 
small crop. 
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Smiles are lots warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer than frowns, 
Try ‘em. 
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HOG CHOLERA TO BE CONTROLLED 


OMETHING more than the usual 
? interest is noted this winter in the 
subject of hog cholera in the corn 
states. This dread disease is al- 
ways in evidence somewhere. But 
fortunately it is held well under control, due 
to the observation of rules now recognized as 
necessary. To get the very latest and best 
thought on the control of hog cholera, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist has made inquiry among 
those who give it the closest consideration. 
Liberalabstracts are here printed from the let- 
ters written by experts at Washington and at 
state experiment stations: The directions 
and hints are of the greatest value. Farmers 
are urged to study these carefully, and adapt 
the rules and suggestions to their own condi- 
tion. They cost you nothing but the reading 
and the application. They afford testimony 
to the good work being done in the farmers” 
behalf by these worthy insti- - 





For Week Ending February 15, 1908 


this board hasbeen very much hampered in 
its work by the insufficient funds placed at its 
disposal by the legislature of the state. It 
has been practically impossible to do anything 
but such work as seemed absolutely neces- 
sary. During the present winter a strenuous 
effort will be made to impress the legislature 
with the importance of appropriating funds 
to be used for the purpose of investigating 
such diseases as hog cholera, tuberculosis, 
rabies, etc, with a view to ascertaining the 
best means of combating or controlling them. 
[Paul Fischer, Ohio State Veterinarian. 

There has been no hog cholera in this sec- 
tion of the state, Wooster, but a short out- 
break, which resulted a few years ago from 
the shipping in of cholera-infected stock from 
another section of the state. Comparatively 
few hogs are grown here. We have no vet- 


erinarian connected with this station at pres- 
ent, and have, therefore, made no investiga- 
Such work as is being 


tions in this line. 





tutions, and also show that the 
experiment stations are still 
somewhat hampered through 
lacking the “‘sinews of war.”’ 
The bureau of animal indus- 
try at Washington has done 
some excellent work with hog 
cholera and they claim they 
have developed a serum that 
will render hogs immune to the 
disease. The Illinois station 
has been asked to co-operate 
with the bureau in testing this 
serum, but on account of a lack 
of funds, it has been unable to 
do this. Other stations, how- 
ever, are co-operating with said 
bureau and it is hoped that in 
a short time said serum will — 
be put upon the market... Prop- 
er isolation, however, will pre- 
vent the disease being brought 
into a herd from the outside, 
and if hogs are properly fed 
and cared for, there should be 
no danger of disease breaking 
out in the herd. It is a well- 
known fact that hog cholera 
follows the corn belt, not because. corn 
is a canse of the disease, but simply be- 
cause a ration of corn alone will not allow 
the hog to develop normally, consequently he 
will not be in a condition to resist disease 
when exposed. It has been our experience 
that tuberculosis can be eradicated from a 
herd within a comparatively short time. If 
this be true, there is no reason why hogs 
should not be kept free from disease with 
proper feedingand care, except when such dis- 
ease is accidentally introduced from without. 


OHIO NEEDS SUPPORT OF THE LEGISLATURE 


The Ohio live stock commission has con- 
ducted no special work rélating to hog chol-. 
era and swine plague during the year 1907. 
This was not, however, because this commis- 


sion does not recognize the importance of such * 


work. Ever since its organization, in 1886, 


s 


good ‘qualities. 





CHARACTERISTIC POLAND-CHINA BOAR 


Of all pork-makers the Poland-China is perhaps the most popular in 
the Mississippi walley if not the United States. This aabdinw Tt haa not 
gained through any sentimental influence, but because of its intrinsic 
“Their size, color, hardiness, docility and good feefling 
qualities,” says F. D. Coburn in his book Swine Husbandry, “make them 
favorites when purely bred, and where more fineness of contour, quicker 
maturity and a little less size are demanded, we are satisfied the sows 
bred to Berksliire boars produce the best farm hogs in the world.” 


done in Ohio is under charge of the state 
live stock commissioner, Hon T. L. Calvert. 
[Charles E. Thorne, Dir O Agri Exper Station. 


ENERGETIC WORE IN INDIANA 


Purdue experiment station is doing special 
work in hog cholera. At present the work 
is directed largely along the line of determin- 
ing the specific cause of the disease. A 
vaccine is receiving some attcation. We con- 
sider the advice given in answer to inquiries 
regarding the hygenic control of the disease 
a very important part cf our work. - An occa- 
sional press builetin is also issued by the 
station. One of these, printed a few’ months 
ago, says: When this disease occurs on a 
farm, the herd should be quarantined and all 
possible precautions taken against the spread 

en - 
of the infection to neighboring herds. The 


diseased animals should not be scattered over 
the farm, or allowed—to run in yards that 
border on streams, and hogs that have a 
chronic form of the disease must be prevented 
from straying away or mixing with neigh- 
boring herds. Other farm animals should 
not be allowed to run through infected yards, 
or litter allowed to accumulate in the yards. 
The hog houses, feeding floors, etc, should be 
cleaned daily and disinfected. The most con- 
venient and practical disinfectants to use are 
the tar disinfectants or stock dips. These 
may be used in from 2 to 4% water solutions. 
The final cleaning up of the premises must 
be thorough. All litter should be burned, or 
placed where other animals cannot come in 
contact with it. The dead hogs should. be 
burned.—[R. A. Craig, Veterinarian. 
GOVERNMENT HOPES FOR MUCH FROM VACCINE 


Referring to your letter asking me to state 
briefly the latest information which we have 
in regard to the control of hog cholera, I take 
pleasure in furnishing you the 
following: The infectious prin- 
ciple in hog cholera exists in 
the blood of the sick hogs, and 
the disease may be readily 
transferred from sick to 
healthy animals by injecting 
small quantities of such dis- 
eased blood subcutaneously. 
The hog which has recovered 
from an attack of hog cholera 
is thereafter immune against 
subsequent attacks. 

Starting with these facts as 
a basis, the bureau of animal 
industry has succeeded in de- 
veloping in the last few years 
a method of vaccination which 
will protect hogs completely 
from an exposure which would 
proce fatal to unprotected hogs. 
By varying the method of treat- 
ment, we believe that a consid- 
erable proportion of hogs in a 
herd in which the disease has 
already broken out may be 
saved. This method which has 
proved so satisfactory in an ex- 
perimental way, has not yet 
been subjected to very extensive practical 
tests, although results to date lead us to be- 
lieve that the method we are using will be 
found suitable for practical use. 

There are many factors to be considered 
before the department can unreservedly rec- 
ommend this method for practical use. Every 
endeavor is now being made to eliminate all 
elements of danger from the process we have 
been employing and to render it cheap enough 
so that its use may become general. If this 
method is found to stand extended practical 
tests, we hope that the state experiment 
stations will be able to take up the work 
and supply the vaccinating material to the © 
farmers of.the several states.—[A. D. Melvin, 
Chief Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D C. 
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INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


ITS RELATION To THE FARMER—RESUME OF THE 
SITUATION TO DATE—-LIMITATIONS AND POSSI- 
BILITIES IN PRODUCING DENATURED ALCOHOL— 
CBUDE MATERIALS ON THE FABM WHICH ARE 
AVAILABLE. FOR !tT-——THE FEDERAL REGULATIONS 
—~A PROBLEM WORTH INVESTIGATING 


172 


BY R. H. TRUE* 


On June 7, 1906, the president approved a 
law which provides for the withdrawal! from 
bonti of alcoho! made from any source what- 
ever to be used for industrial purposes. In 
erder to prevent this alcohol from being used 
for beverage and medicinal purposes, wood 
alcohol, benzine, pyridine, or other distinctly 
dll-smelling, ill-tasting substances were to be 
added. Under this law the conditions under 
which alcohol is produced were not widened; 
solely the conditions under which it could 
be used. On March 2, 1907, this act was so 
amended as to simplify the conditions of 
manufacture and to make it practicable for 
the farmer to make alcohol for industrial 
purposes, either on his farm or in co-operative 
distilleries. The details of the administra- 
tion of these acts were left with the com- 
missioner of internal revenue, who has since 
issued rules and regulations. 

The farmer who wishes to operate a distil- 
lery must not exceed in his equipment a ca- 
pacity of 100 gallons of proof spirit during a 
run of 24 hours. Proof spirit contains 50% 
alcohol and 50% water. The law plainly con- 
templates under these provisions that many 
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FARM ECONOMIES 


come from the farm. All crops rich in starch 
end sugars may thus be made use of. In 
Kansas, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri, corn 
is one of the greatest starch-producing crops. 
Wheat is also rich in starch, but in view of 
the higher. price it brings it would not be 
an economical source. In New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and Wisconsin, frish pota- 
toes offer a feasible source of starch. In 
some parts of the south where sugar cane 
flourishes, either the juice of the cane direct 
and the molasses may be used. Sweet pota- 
toes, rich in starch and sugar, and cassava, 
particularly rich in~starch, also come in for 
consideration. It seems possible that corn 
and sorghum stalks, and perHaps sorghum 
seed, when cheap enough, may form a prac- 
tical source. 

The table shows that corn, rye, potatoes 
and sweet potatoes offer a source of abun- 
dant fermentable materials, corn and rye 
giving from 2.38 gallons in the case of rye, 
to 2.5 in the case of corn. One hundred 
pounds of cane sugar yield 45 pounds absolute 
alcohol, but it is obviously impossible to util- 
ize commercially this substance as an econom- 
ical source for alcohol. The molasses ob- 
tained as a by-product, seems, however, to 
promise better results. 


FARM MANUFACTURE AND USE 


The farmer, we think, may become a suc- 
cessful manufacturer of alcohol. In Europe, 
particularly in France, even_the small farm- 
ers are alcohol producers, small distilling out- 





PRIZE WINNING AMERICAN WILD CHESTNUTS 


In the collection of native wild chestnuts sent in for our contest were some splendid 


types. The four prize winners last season, reading from 


left to right, are as follows: 


First, Ralph Hulburt of Berkshire county, Mass; second, S. S. Platt of New Haven county, 
Ct; third. H. F. Warn of Chautauqua county, N Y, and fourth, James Woods of Sullivan 


county, N Y. These nuts all represent types worthy of perpetuation. 


New 


England 


Homestead readers are requested to pay special attention to chestnuts next fall and select 


types for entry. 
of the best authorities. 

small distilling plants shall be set up rather 
than large, individual or co-operative ones. 
The alcohol made in an industrial distillery 
shall be solely for industrial purposes, and 
rendered useless for medicinal or beverage 
purposes. 

There is no objection to co-operative dis- 
tilleries within the capacity limit of 1/0 gal- 
lons. daily, and the denatured alcohol may be 
used or sold by the producer. In‘order to 
protect the government, the alcohol is dis- 
tilled into a sealed tank or room, which is 
epened by the revenue officer for gauging and 
mixing the denaturing agents. The alcohol 
may be denatured by the revenue officer at the 
distillery for local consumption, or shipped to 
any desired point in tanks or tank cars. Pre- 
vious to denaturing it may be shipped urder 
seal to bonded warehouses for denaturing and 
sold at these warehouses by the producer be- 
fore or after denaturing. 

ALCOHOL IN AMOUNTS OF RAW MATERIAL 


Absolute 

Crop Quantity §tarch Alcohol 
Cot -s.< Seve 1bu (521bs) 62.9 2.5. gals 

[rish potatoes.1 bu (661bs) 20.0 0.78 “ 

Sweet 2 -1 bu (54 1bs) 17.0 . 0.71 .“ 

Cane molasses.1 gal 0.42 “ 
Cane sugar. ..100 Ibs 45 Ibs 


Piarch. c+. «508. ” 45-48 Ibs 
CRUDE MATERIALS 


A large part of the crude materials must 





*Excerpts from paper read before recent 
meeting of state board of agriculture, Kan, 


Interest in our nut contests is great 


and has attracted the attention 


fits being installed and utilized in working 
up the waste products of the farm for light 
and heat. These small outfits, which cost 
$50 to $200, are part of the farm equipment in 
many places. Products which in this coun- 
try would be wasted yithout as econd thought 
are there utilized. 

It appears from available information that 


at present prices the farmer will not 
be justified financially in using the sta- 
ple crops: to manufacture alcohol Only 
cheap and at present unutilized products 
seem likely to offer a basis of profit. Among 


those things which suggest themselves are 
undersized or defective, unsalable potatoes. 
Corn ‘ stalks, when treated with acid, are 


capable of being converted into fermentable 
sugars, and would form an enormous source 
from which alcohol might be derived.. The 
practicability of this.project is a question on 
which I cannot at presént dwell, sincé it will 
be necessary to carry on very careful exper- 
iments before we can tell what the outcome 
will be. There seems, however, to be a very 
promising problem here and one well worth 
investigating. It is the purpose of our office 
to undertake this investigation in the near 
future. Briefly stated, according to present 
prospects, if the farmer is te become a manu- 
facturer of alcohol, his chief hope for success 
lies in his ability to make use of products 


ptherwise partially or totally wasted. There 





\ 
is no likelihood that he will find it profitable 
unfess the price of corn falls alarmingly, or 
the price of alcohol rises surprisingly, to 
use corn as a source of alcohol. 


HANDLING STABLE MANURE IN WINTER 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 

When manure is made in the winter, and 
is drawn and spread from day to day on grass 
lands especially, the results are usually benefi- 
cent. In the first place, the manure thus 
spread retards the speedy melting of the 
snow, and protects from the cold winds of 
winter and spring. As soon as the snow 
melts, the liquid juices are carried down into 
the surface soil where they are arrested by 
the grass roots, to the great benefit of growth 
in the grass. 

Later, when the sun waxes warm and the 
winds are dry, the manure protects the grass 
roots. As the growth of top is thus increased 
in the grass, so is’ the growth of roots, and 
the result is that the humus in the soil is 
proportionately increased. The best results 
from spreading manure thus will probably be 
obtained from grass lands. 

Should there be_no opportunity for spread- 
ing manure thus on grass land, the next best 
disposition that can be made of it is to 
spread it on corn land, that is, on land 
where corn is to be planted. When thus 
spread it is usual to plow the land in the 
spring in order to bury the long manure 
in the soil that is unfermented. The appli- 
cation of manure thus has not proved the 
best plant in some few instances, but in these 
it has been spread on a very leachy soil, and 
in a climate that is unusually moist. 

There are difficulties in some instances in 
regard to the drawing and spreading of ma- 
hnure in the winter. In some instances the 
ground is not sufficiently frozen to admit of 
doing the work mechanically. In other in- 
stances the snow is so deep as to make it 
dificult to apply the manure without doing 
it unevenly. In yet other instances the ma- 
hnure may be so frozen as to interfere with 
applying it with a manure spreader, a method 
of application which distributes it more evenly 
than it can be done by hand. But usually 
by watching for the favorable opportunity, it 
is possible to spread much of the manure 
that is made in winter in that season, if not, 
indeed, all of it. 

But when manure cannot be thus spread, 
what is to be done? How is it to be kept? 
That will depend upon certain conditions. 
The farmer in the dry &reas far west. may 
throw his manure almost anywhere and allow 
it to remain for a few weeks without much 
loss. The farmer in a climate with much 
rain in winter, who is thus careless with his 
manure, may lose in some instances 50% 
of its virtue by leaching. Usually the better 
way is to try to keep it under. cover in 
rainy climates where it can’t be drawn at 
once. If packed firmly by treading or driving 
over it, the loss of nitrogen will be less than 
if piled loosely. But there may be instances, 
also, when the manure has so much litter in 
it that exposure to the elements in a yard 
would bejan advantage, as it would hasten 
decay in the same. 

Manure made in sheds is of high quality. 
It is so because the litter spread from day 
to day as it accumulates absorbs the liquids 
that fall upon it. The elements do not leach 
out its virtue as they do not fall upon it. 
It does happen sometimes, however, that sheep 
manure thus accumulating in sheds may 
suffer from lack of moisture. White mold is 


“induced, which means great loss of food 


elements. The remedy consists in removing 
the manure or pouring water over it. 





HANDLING COWS FOR MILK [5] 


CONCENTRATED FEED FOR DAIRY CQWS 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


where the production 
on the farm does not meet the 
needs of the cows, and to 
dairymen located in proximity 
to cities who purchase nearly 
all the food fed to their cows, 
this question is of superlative importance. 
On fertile soil and with a favorable climate, 
as in the Mississippi basin, concentrated foods 
may be more cheaply grown than purchased, 
but this does not hold good in certain areas 
in the eastern states, particularly New York 
and Pennsylvania. 





INCREASE IN THE COWS SUSTAINED 


In all places where difficulty is found in 
growing food to sustain a relatively large 
number of cows, the difficulty may be met 


by purchasing and feeding concentrates. It 
may be asked, why try-to carry more cows 
on a farm than can be maintained by the 
foods grown on the farm? This may be 
commendable for the following reasons: 

First, the natural production may be only 
sufficient to maintain a herd that will not 
cal! for the whole time of the owner in caring 
for them. By increasing the number his 
time may be wholly occupied, 

Second, the highest profit comes usually 
from keeping the cows up to maximum capac- 
ity for milk giving. It is much better to 
buy concentrates under normal conditions 
than to allow the cows to drop down in their 
milk flow. 

Third, this may prove the cheapest way of 
enriching the land. Where artificial fertiliz- 
ers are applied in large quantities in order to 
grow the crops needed, these can be supplied 
most. cheaply in the form of’ concentrated 
foods. This means that the manure would 
have to be carefully husbanded and applied 
to the land. 

When the food production is not sufficient 
the aim should be to have the shortage in 
production come in the form of concentrates 
rather than in that of roughage. The trans- 
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PRACTICAL LESSON IN PRUNING 


One of the most beautiful Kieffer pear or- 
thards we have ever seen is that of W. T. 
Brown of Kent county, Md. The picture re- 
produced above shows a typical tree in his 
orchara, trimmed according to the plan and 
idea of Mr Brown, who is standing by the 
tree. 


porting or roughage is too costly as a rule, 
owing to its bulk. Roughage may be greatly 
stimulated in its growth by manuring ‘with 
fertilizer obtained by feeding purchased con- 
centrates. So important is this question that 
it should be given the most careful attention 
by all dairymen who are dependent on home 
supplies of roughage. By thus stimulating 
the growth of suitable roughage as corn for 
the silo, the future need for concentrates 
may be somewhat lessened. The concen- 
trate or concentrates to buy will depend 
on sueh conditions as the nature of the 
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FAMOUS NEW YORK STATE DAIRY HEAD 


The world-famous 


Lord Netherland De Kol Count, No 33348, here shown, is one of 


the premier service bulls at Star farm of Cortland county, N Y. His breeding is excep- 


tionally good. 
a week at two years. 


the power to transmit it to his offspring with unerring certainty. 
Notice the most beautiful lines with perfect color markings; 
He has fine handling qualities and probably 


in the show ring today. 
immense proportions, but withal graceful. 


the best shaped and most perfect head ever before seen on a Holstein male. 


His first three daughters, officially tested, averaged over 17 pounds butter 
This great animal ‘*ombines not only fashionable breeding, but has 


He stands unbeaten 


He is a fit 


companion for Mr Bronson’s $20,000 Julip’s Pietertje Paul and his $3000 Aaggie Cornucopia 


Pauline Count. 


Star farm’s herd is headed by three of the greatest bulls of the breed. 
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roughage fed, the relative price of the 
concentrates and the nature of concentrates 
chiefly grown on the farm. Suppose the 
roughage is mainly corn or. sorghum or 
timothy, Or native hay, then wheat bran and 
oilcake or gluten meal should be sought. 

But much attention should be given to the 
relative price of the concentrates. Oats or 
barley may be so dear as to put them out of 
reach. Again, corn may have to be carried so 
far that some grain locally grown will be 
found cheaper. The closest attention should 
be given to this phase of the question. 

If only one kind of concentrate is grown on 
the farm, it may be that feeding it only as 
concentrate would make the ration ill bal- 
anced. Then, when investing in a concen- 
trate, purchase or aim to purchase that which 
will make the balancing complement. 

The value of a concentrate to a city dairy- 
man who does not apply the manure made on 
his own land, is the value of the same for 
producing milk. To the dairyman farmer 
it has another value, viz, the manurial. The 
latter may be of much moment to the dairy- 
man. If milk can be made at the same price 
hy purchasing bran or oilcake, or by purchas- 
ing both, purchasing corn, then the 
former are the cheaper concentrates. 


PROFIT OR LOSS IN DAIRYING WHICH? 


RUNDLES, ILLINOIS 


as by 





dD C. 
Many cows are kept in the smaller cities 
and towns but. it is a question whether they 
pay for their keeping. Having been born and 
reared on a farm, I decided to go into the 
business on a small scale and see whether I 
could make some extra money while an agri- 
cultural student at the university of Illinois. 
On October 29, 1906, I bought a Jersey cow 
with calf at her side for $50 and on January 
10 I purchased another fresh cow for $75. 
This cow was guaranteed to give five gal- 
lons of milk per day for three months. 
FEEDS USED 
I fed clover hay, bran, oilmeal and chop. 
The ration consisted of 50 pounds oilmeal, 
100 pounds bran and 100 pounds chop. The 
chop was composed of one-third oats and two- 
thirds corn. The Jersey was fed eight quarts 
of ground feed each day and the larger cow 
12 quarts. They were also fed all the clover 
hay they would eat up clean. I fed then: 
twice a day, at6éamandipm. They had 
access at all times to rock salt and to fresh 


water. Late last fall I purchased a load of 
sweet corn in fodder. This was fed to the 
Jersey. The results were very satisfactory. 


She would eat all the sweet corn before 
touching the other feed. One of the dairy 
insgructors used some of the same kind of 
feed with just as good results. He said that 
he had not thought that sweet corn was such 
a milk-producing food until he tried it. I 
think that dairymen would profit by raising 
some of this feed for summer and fall use. 
COST OF FEEDS 

The greater part of the clover hay I bought 
for $14 per ton but for some I paid $18. _ The 
oilmeal cost $1.80 per 100 pounds and the 
bran and chop $1.20 per 100 pounds. The straw 
cost from 25 to 35 cents per bale. The load 
of sweet corn cost $5.75 and was the cheapest 
feed that I bought. 

RESULTS 

From October 24 to January 10, I sold $41.41 
worth of milk from the Jersey. The milk was 
delivered for 4 cents per pint, or 7 cents per 
quart. Deducting $15.30, the cost of the feed, 
from the sales, I had a gain of $28.95. Her 
best record during this period was for the 
first 20 days in December, when she cleared 
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Try a Boss Cream Ralser 













i 
; and pans 

‘ 60,000 Gravity Separators sold in 1907 More Boss than 
; any other kind $3.26 and up. Write today for 
« freo Catalogue, It will save you money. 

‘ BLUFFTON CREAM SEPARATOR 00. BOX® BLUFFTON, 0. 
\Or, Dairymen’s Supply Co., Lansdowne, Pa. 

















Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


The only roofing 
water- proofed. en- 
tirely with natural 
asphalt — Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt — the 
greatest weather- 
resister known. 
















Smooth or mineral surface. 
Several weights. Askany wide- 
awake dealer. Refuse imitations 
and substitutes. Write for Book 
48 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers ofasphalt, and largest manu- 
i world 


facturers of ready roofing in the ¥ 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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LIVE STOCK 


over 60 cents per day. Up to*Janu- 
ary 10 she averaged over 40 cents per 
day. Her daily feed cost about 20 
cents. From January 10 to. March 
28, I sold milk amounting to $120.41 
from the two cows. The total cost of 
feed was $40.96, leaving 2 balance 
of $79.25. The cost of delivering was 
$21.30, making a net profit of $58.15. 
Counting the profit which I made 
from the Jersey before I bought the 
second cow gives a total profit of 
$87.15. This is an average of over 
80 cents a day or $25 per month. 
TIME AND CARE DEVOTED TO THE WORK 

It required one and one-half hours 
each day to do the work... The cows 
were milked at 6.a m and 5 p m. 
They were brushed and their udders 
wiped with a damp cloth before be- 
ing milked. The stable was kept 
clean and plenty of bedding was used. 
Every precaution was taken to keep 
the milk clean and pure. During 
cold weather the cows were given 
warmed water three times a day. 
Cows will drink more water in cold 
weather and thus give more milk if 
the chill is taken off. 

ADVANTAGES 

To a student one of the chief .ad- 
vantages in keeping cows-is that the 
work comes at a time when it does 
not interfere with his studies. It 
also furnishes abundant exercise, 
something very essential to one ac- 
customed to the vigorous outdoor life 
of the farm. Again, it is more Tfe- 
munerative than any work [I have 
tried as a student. It is a cash bus- 
iness and more independent than the 
work usually open to students, 

Success in this business depends 
upon the cow and her management. 
Poor cows’or lack of proper care will 
result in failure. I know of a man 
who kept two cows in town and they 
gave two gallons of milk.a day. Of 
course, anyone knows thar would not 
pay. I believe that with three first- 


class cows a person could. clear 
enough money to. meet all college ex- 
penses without doing any other work. 





Handling Ewes at Lambing Time 


WILLIAM II, UNDERWOOD, ILLINOIS 





During February young lambs will 
begin to come pretty fast, and a good 
crop can be reasonably expected, pro- 
vided the ewes have been given good 
care by being fed on a light ration of 
bran, corn stover, fine clover hay and 
a little oil meal toward the finish. I 
am very careful to keep my sheep 
clean and free from ticks, end always 
examine the ewes before lambing time 
to see if there are any signs of the 
pests. The average farmer cannot dip 
his sheep in midwinter, and if the op 
eration has been neglected in the fall 
it must be postponed until the warm 
weather of spring comes. 

I always separate my.breeding ewes 
from the wé@thers and fat sheep and 
m no case allow the rams with them 
previous to lambing ‘time. I have 
hurdles always in readiness, so that 
each’ ewe and her lamb can at once 


be separated from the rest of the 
flock. This.is very important with 
twin lambs, because the ewe will not 


claim it again if one should happen 
to become separated from her. 

I do not attempt to assist the ewe 
too much in lambing. I have found 
that the best plan is to let nature 
take its course. There will be little 
trouble if the ewe has been properly 
eared for. When the lambs come I 
remove the membrane from its nose, 
and see that it sucks at once. If the 
ewe has more milk than one lamb 
can suck I allow an older lamb to 
suck the ndder dry. This is very es- 
sential and should never be neglected. 
If, or the other hand, the ewe seems 
to have no milk, the lamb will prob- 
ably bring her to her milk in a few 
hours. Im case an ewe does not fur 
nish. sufficient milk for the lamb for 
the first few days, I féed M on cow’s 





poo? + 


AND DAIRY : 


milk diluted about one-fourtl. When 
the lamb is two days old I place it 
and its mother with the rest of the 
ewes and lambs, and use the breed- 
ing place for other ewes. 

When an ewe brings twin lambs and 
they do not thrive, I take one of them 
away and place it with a more vig- 
orous ewe, if one can be found. If, 
however, I fail to find a mother to 
take it, I separate it from the rest of 
the lambs and feed it on cow’s milk. 
This entails some time and trouble, 
but I find that it always pays. 





Adequate Barn Ventilation 


Please tell me through American 
Agriculturist how the King system 
gives pure air. We built a barn last 
spring. The floor, 8% feet above the 
eattle, is made of matched flooring! 
stable 28x46 feet. The walls are wet 
and the stock steaming all the time, 
even with two windows and two doors 
open an inch. We keep nine head 
of cattle and seven to ten horses. 
They, are doing well, but I think the 
barn will rot down soon unless we 
get a remedy.—[B. M. C., Ohio. 

ANSWERED BY H. E, COOK 


Put in a flue 18x24 inches made 
perfectly tight from the stable floor 
high erfough above the barn so no 
building can interfere with the free 
current of air passing directly across 
the top of the flue. Cut an opening 
into the flue near the ceiling of the 
stable for use in warm days. This 
flue can be located at any convenient 
place in the barn. For fresh air, 
put in six small flues, distributed 
around the stable, to provide. air in- 
gress and circulation into and 
through every part of the stable. 

The fiues combined should equal 
the area of the outtake flue, having 
an opening near the floor outside and 
an opening into the room near the 
ceiling inside. If this does not dry 
out-the room you should insulate the 
side walls by ceiling inside and filling 
the air space with dry shavings or 
cut straw. It is often difficult to keep 
side walls dry when they are solid, 
either of wood or stone, because they 
are good conductors of heat, and the 
air in the room which has vapor in it 
is taken out by these cold walls. ~ 
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New Milk Test Is Perfected 








A simple method of determining 
the amount of casein in milk, which 
bears the same relation to the cheese 
industry of the state that the deter- 
mination of fat content by the Bab- 
cock test does to butter making, has 
been devised and perfected by Prof 
E. B. Hart of the department of ag- 
ricultural chemistry of the university 
of Wisconsin. In a bulletin now in 
press entitled A simple test for casein 
in milk and its relation to the dairy 
industry, Prof Hart sets forth in de- 
tail the’ results of his experiments, 
and gives practical directions for the 
application of the new test. The 
method is so simple that it may be 
used in any cheese factory with ac- 
curacy by anyone exercising reason - 
able care. Hitherto, it has been possi- 
ble to determine the casein content of 
milk only by a long, insidious chem- 
ical process not adapted to general 
use 

NEED OF TEST 

As cheese is made up almost wholly 
of fat, casein and water, the fat and 
casein, under uniform conditions of 
cheese making, determine the yield of 
cheese. It has beén clearly shown 
that in cheese making the amount of 
casein -and fat in the milk should be 
known to both the man who owns the 
cow and the man who buys the milk. 
The practical man, as well &s the in- 
vestigator, recognizes the fact that 
milks vary in the relative proportion 
of casein and fat. As there has been 
no simple casein test, cheese makers 
haye been compelled to rely upon the 
fat test te determine the value of milk 
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s “Reliable” 
And RELIABILITY is “THE quality 
of qualities.” A reputation for RELIAS 
BILITY is not won in a day, a month 
or a year. Consi ce dur= 
the slow testing of time, alone is 

ent to prove that most satis- 
factory of qualities — RELIABILITY. 
Each year for past sixteen years, the 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuows Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, _ Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine .2 in, before dress- 
ing. Gueranteed Work: 
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for thir purposes. As milks have been 
found to vary in casein from 46 to 
7 pounds for every 100 pounds of 
fat, it is evident that the fat test is in- 
sufficient in determining casein con- 
tent, : 


HOW THE MIZK IS TESTED- 


In order to make the test, a def- 
inite quantity of milk is put into a 
tube containing a solution of chloro- 
form and acetic acid, and is thorough- 
ly mixed with these chemicals by 
shaking. The purpose of shaking is 
to. bring, the chloroform into contact 
with the fat globules of the milk and 
thereby to dissolve them. The tube 
is then placed in a centrifuge, similar 
to that used in the Babcock test, and 
is revolved at a speed of 2000 révyo- 
lutions per minute for eight minutes. 
The centrifugal force distributes the 
ingredients in the tube so that the 
chloroform with the fat in solution 
is in the bottom, and the clear water 
selution of the milk solids on top, The 
easein forms a sharply defined white 
mass between the chloroform and the 
water, and may readily be measured 
by marks on the tube. 
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Cleaning Up the Farm Dairies 
PROF ©. B, LANE, U 8S DEPT OF. AGRI 
The score card in connection with 
inspection and instruction work with 


the dairymen is a great aid. Its ad- 
vantages have been demonstrated in 
a@ score of cities, and it has been 


found helpful in the following ways: 
In giving the dairies a definite math- 
ematical rating, which is much bet- 
ter than using general terms as good, 
fair, bad, étc; in pointing out defects 
and showing where improvements can 
be made and often at little expense; 
the system gives little opportunity for 
favoritism, as each branch of the 
dairy has a <2finite number of points 
assigned to it; the system encourages 
confidence among dairymen in their 
inspection work, as they feel that they 
are all being treated alike; it encour- 
ages competition between dairymen 
for the best scores, as a result they 
take more pride in their work; it aids 
the dealers in finding the bétter 
dairies and in grading the milk; it 
leads to greater profits; more atten- 
tion is given to detail and this is im- 
portant to success in any business; it 
shows the consumer the rating of the 
dairy supplying him with milk and 
gives him an opportunity’ to. patron- 
ize the better dairies; it furnishes 
boards of health an excellent system 
for keeping records of the condition 
of dairies and milk plants and in fol- 
lowing the work of inspectors. 
Some of these advantages are well 
illustrated in a report of the health 
officer of Montclair, N J, in which he 
publishes for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer, dealer and consumer the av- 
erage year’s rating of every dairy sup- 
plying the town with milk, and in 
addition, the average content of fat 
and solids in the milk and the bac- 
terial count of each dairy. This, to 
my mind, is approaching the ideal in 
milk inspection and control. As a 
result of this-plan, the better dairies 
receive the best prices for their milk 
and the dirty dairies have to accept a 
cent or two per quart less. This is. as 
it should be. High prices for a high- 
grade product, and arry dairyman may 
enter the highest rank. just as soon 
as he-is willing to spend the time and 
money necessary to put him there. 
I believe the time is coming soon in 
some of our cities when the health 
authorities, dairy farmers, milk deal- 
ers and consumers will all work to- 
gether for a wholesome milk supply. 
Such a working arrangement is not 
impossible at the present time in 
some cities. To accomplish this, the 
dirty dairies will need to be brought 
up to a reasonable sanitary condition, 
the héalth authorities asking for noth- 
ing unreasonable. The dairyman 
should be protected from unfair pros- 
ecution, and from the competition of 
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NEW WRINKLES IN 


dirty milk, which now sells for the 
same price as clean milk in most in- 
stances. The interests of the public 
and the dairymen are one, and just 
as soon as they can be made te see 
this, many of the present difficulties 
in the clean milk crusade will disap- 
pear. 


Butter Color an Important_Factor 

We feel that the, improvement_ in 
the quality of butter color has bee 
great factor in the improvement of 
butter. Yet we cling to the idea that 
improved methods have shown great- 
ter results than the improvement in 
the color. It always appeared to me 


that a great many butter makers used 
very poor judgment in the use of col- 





,oring. Coloring is used very sparing- 


ly with us, that is, the Jeast amount 
which will give the desired color of 
light straw. Improved’ methods in 
butter making have helped the product, 
and we hope to. still see greater 
achievements along this line.—[Clin- 
tondale Creamery Co, Clinton Coun- 
ty, Pa, 

I always use butter color in making 
butter. I uSe on®@ teaspoonful in sum- 
rer and two teaspoonfuls in winter 
to six gallons of cream. I put it into 
the cream and churn the cream when 
ripe, that is, when it has the appear- 
ance of velvet over the surface after 
it is stirred. I have a safety No 1 
separator and never mix the warm 
cream with the cold cream. I use 
salt at rate of 1%4 ounces to one 
pound butter—[Mrs Jerry A. Lasher, 
Montgomery County, N Y. 
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New Poultry and Incubator Book 
Free—Have you seen it? The new 
1908 issue of the Sure Hatch book is 
now ready. One copy for every reader 
of this paper who sends a postal 
card to the Sure Hatch Incubator Co, 
Dept 35, Fremont, Neb, or Dept 385, 
Indianapolis, Ind. A postal card will 
bring it. Qne penny the only ex- 
pense to get it. Is it worth sending 
for? Yes, indeed, it is one of the 
best works on poultry raising and in- 
cubator making you could possibly 
read. It tells how to make money 
on the farm by raising poultry ac- 
cording to the latest and best meth- 
ods; it shows how you can make or 
lose money by uging an incubator ac- 
cording to the mistakes you make or 
avoid. It answers hundreds of ques- 
tions that occur to every new begin- 
ner. It is brim full of good, prac- 
tical advice for everybody interested 
in raising chickens, how to run an 
incubator, how the Sure Hatch incu- 
bator is. made, how other incubators 
are made, their big unlimited trial 
offer, their five-year guarantee, their 
freight prepaid proposition, poultry 
profits, and dozens of other interest- 
ing subjects are written about in this 
wonderful new incubator and poul- 
try book. If you want a copy send a 
postal card as per their adv in this 
number. Do it now, before their cop- 
ies are-all gone. 








Star Farm Holsteins 





DAIRYING 


CREAM, 


Ifyou are selling your whole milk to 
the Creamery you are not getting as 

much profit from your cowsas you should. 

In fact you are losing 50 per cent. With- 
out increasing your feed bills one penny or 
milking another cow you can double your 
cream profits. ‘This is demonstrated by 
thousands of dairymen and farmers every 
day in the year. 


The Sharples 










































Tubular Separator 


gets all the cream in the milk—it skims out every 
cent of profit, so that you can turn it into cash. 
Here’s one letter that tells the story of how to 
double your cream profits : 











Union Mills, Ind, 
GENTLEMEN:—We havea Sharples Tubular. 
Before we bought it, we had_been selling our 
milk to a creamery at Union Milis, getting not 
more than $8.00 a month, but si mee we pave. 
the Tubular, we have been getting wi ce > 
more, and are so satisfied with the Tubular 
Mrs. Joun C, MILLER 















Such proof as this ought to convince you that 

a**Tubular’’ will bea money-makerfor you. The 
eatra profit will soon pay for the separator while it 
will keep right on earning these big profits for years. 
Write today for our new catalog and free copy of 
that valuable book, “‘Business Dairying.”” Ask 
for book No. 100. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

West Chester, Pa. Teronto, Can. Chicago. fl. 
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Handy Hammer Given Away 


Te introduce our garden cultivators we will okey away, abectutely free, our 
y Hammer, Wrensh, Nall, Staple Puller and Wire 
th every GARDENER'S FRIEND CULTIVATOR 
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Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Vetornmaey é Adviser 







do more and better 
with thie HAND CULTIVA- 

R AND WEEDER thes 
three men with common bees. 
If your dealer does net bandle 
thes send us 91.50 and we 
will send you one by 


Ulrich Mfg. Co, 

kya 
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prepaid 

express. AGENTS WANTED. 
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ECONOMY SILO 


Medal and highest award at the Jamestown bs position 


Lea | Silos are constructed on mechanical 
and entifie ipies, The best feaee en g 
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of Simplicity and Perfection. 
eight inches bigh. Any boy can handle 
em. Permanent ladder and hoop supports. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue and 
m experience of users. 


Boonen Silo & Tank Co. 
x 38B 


Ui? aA Frederick, Md. 
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corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats, or any kind of grain; 
coarse, medium or fine, The only 


double set of grinders cr 
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VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 
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Second Early Sugar 
fsa wee! or ten days later than the earliest 
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suxy PLOW 


Right or left hand se/ky or Plow 
~—works perfectly on hilly ground any 
soil, Have your dealer show it or write 
for Free Book today. 

Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THE HOOVER POTATO 


The most successful dig- 
made. Saves | 
me, labor and 
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FRUIT TREES == 


Guaranteed to live. 
‘MIQELAND NURSERIES, ROOMESTER, N. ¥. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


The Promise of 1908 


WHY _ WILt 1908 BE ONE OF THE BEST 
YEARS IN AGRICULTURE, ECONOMICS, 
SOCIETY AND MORALS?—THIS QUES- 
TION PUT TO OUR READERS BROUGTIT 
INTERESTING AND HELPFUL RESPONSES 
—SOME OF THESE HAVE BEEN PRINTED 
—HEREWITH ARE THE THREE PRIZE 
WINNERS 


— 


FIRST PRIZE ARTICLE 


The conditions requisite for the 
best year exist, and are being applied. 
Farmers have ali kinds of tools and 
machinery most suitable for tilling 
the soil and harvesting the crops. 
Then, too, the science of agriculture 
taught in our agricultural schools, 
supplemented by the experiment sta- 
tions, and the practical experience of 
intelligent farmers, is from year to 
year being better understood and ap- 
plied. More attention is also being 
paid to the selection of proper seeds 
to be sown and planted, and to the 
destruction of weeds. So with eco- 
nomics ; 

In society and morals the world is 
growing better. Religious intolerance 
is passing away. It is no longer, 
what is your creed, but what do you 
do? Fraud is exposed and punished. 
Recreant officials of financial imsti- 
tutions are scorned and imprisoned. 
The public conscience is aroused. Ras- 
cals are disgraced and just men hon- 
ored. The cause of total abstinence 
by the individual and prohibition by 
legislative enactment is marching on. 
H. T. Dana, Schoharie County, N Y. 


SECOND PRIZE ARTICLE 


The year 1908 will be one of the 
best years—In agriculture, because of 
the increased demand for the farm- 
ers’ products at good prices, of the 
more intelligent methods of cultivat- 
ing the soil, of the higher estimation 
of the vocation of the farmer and 
of the greater power and influence 
of the farmer in public affairs of the 
country. In €conomics because of the 
wider prevalence of the belief that 
all wealth should be held _ in trust for 
the good of man. 

In society, because the idea that we 
are all to a greater or less degree re- 
sponsible for each other's welfare will 
take deeper root and society will be 
more strongly united than ever be- 
fore; strikes, lockouts, deeds of vio- 
lence and the rapacious greed for 
money will, in @ lessened degree, in- 
spire the actions of men. 

In morals, because of the awakened 
conscience in public affairs, men of 
honesty, integrity and character be- 
ing demanded in the government of 
the town, city, state and nation; be- 
cause the violation of trust in finan- 
cial matters will be less frequent for 
the reason that aroused public opin- 
ion will demand the punishment of 
such violators in proportion to the 
nature of the offence; because of the 
higher standard of manhood and a 
broader application of the principles 
ef conduct given us by the great 
Teacher and Leader of mankind.— 
[Warren E. Fisher, Vt. 


THIRD PRIZE ARTICLE 


The agricultural press, colleges of 
agriculture, the agricultural depart- 
ment at Washington, the experiment 
stations of: the various states, the 
farmers’ oreanizations and local in- 
stitutes all have become so efficient 
in disseminating the -scientific and 
practical knowledge necessary to the 
success of the farmer, that he was 
never before so wel: fitted to carry 
on his work. 

The late scare has given us more 
confidence in our ability as a nation 
fo control any financial conditions 
that may arise. With additional safe- 
guards that the wisdom of our law- 
makers will undoubtedly devise dur- 
ing this session of congress, and the 
common sense and patriotism of our 
people, we will be assured financial 
and business stability. Rural free 
delivery, giving better means of 
knowing the world at large, and the 
many societies organized to advance 
the social well-being of the people, 
insure us ahigher degree of social 
equality than we have before at- 
tained. Public sentiment with refer- 
ence to needed social reforms is 
aroused as never before; and every- 
where there is an awakening among 
our people as to the duties we owe 
to our neighbor, to the state, and to 
the world at large—TI[J. “L. Cottom, 


Basket and Question Box 


Weight of Milk and Creaam—c.. 0. 
P., New York: -The agricultural law 
of New York does not determine the 
weight of a galion of milk or cream. 
Information regarding —weights and 
measures can be obtained on applica- 
tion toe the state sealer or weights 
and measures at Albany. 


City Milk Inspecter—A. W. A., New 
York, wants to know what necessary 
steps should be taken to entitle -him 
to try the examination for milk in- 
spector of New York city. Will Mr 
Darlington please answer. 


Wood Saw—W. A. D., of Pennsyl- 
vania, Page 120, inquires about weod 
saws. I would advise a one-horse 
power, with circular and drag saw. 
It takes but a few minutes to change 
from one to the other. A one-horse 
power is easy to move about. It can 
be used for sawing, separating mijk, 
churning, threshing, etc. A 26-inch 
circular saw is a good size. Do not 
buy a power without @ governor. I 
have seen a good many horses hurt 
by being thrown out of power when 
belt would slip off. With a governor 
itis safe. I have a nice mare to work 
in power, but I would not iet her 
step into a power without a governor. 
I had power here sawing my wood 
one year, belt slipped off, horse 
pitched out backward and I had to 
fly quick to keep horse from alighting 
on me. A circular saw will cut a 9 
or 10-inch bleck.- If you have but 
few large logs, a circular saw would 
answer. You could cross-cut a few 
logs and split them ~- so a circular 
would cut them. Somé horses will 
work well in one-horse power that 
will not work with another horse in 
power. They would crowd and fall 
down.—[S. C. Armstrong, Warren 
County, N Y. 


Great Economy in Buying—Can you 
imagine what it means to do business 
with 3,000,000; that is, to huye 3,000,- 
000 customers? Of course you 
cannot, but the Larkin con- 
pany of Buffalo, N Y, can, be- 
cause, as per their adv in this issue, 
they have this number of satisfied 
customers, all of whom have pur- 
chased their soaps and used _ their 
premiums. A representative of Or- 
ange Judd company recently visited 
their mammoth plant in Buffalo and 
went all over it. Suth a revelation! 
These people employ a small army of 
people in the handling of.their tre- 
mendous business, and their soaps and 
premiums are distributed all over the 
country. Just now they are making 
an exceptionally strong plea for the 
trade of the farmer and his family, 
and special attention is called to their 
adv in this issue. ‘To be able to get 
$10 worth of Larkin soap, and then on 
top of that have a premium which 
is worth $10, or if you do not want 
the premium, to be able to get $20 
worth of soap for $10, is indeed a bar- 
gain when you consider the prices of 
everything today. You can pr.ctically 
buy all your family suppHes through 
Larkin and save money. The best of 
it is they give you a 30 days’ free 
trial. We know them to be perfectly 
reliable, and, therefore, we advise our 
readers to cut the coupen from their 
adv found on another page, and at 
least send and get their new "08 pre- 
mium list. It’s so mighty interesting 
that you will buy their soaps and get 
some of these premiums, in spite of 
yourself. 





Competition in Glacose—Last week 
the large plant of the Western Glu- 
cose Co at Roby, Ind, opened for bus- 
iness. It is now buying corn supplies 
and will prove a strong competitor of 
the Corn Products’ Co, or alleged 
“glucose trust.” The new concern, 
capitalized at $2,400,000, is owned 
largely by consumers of glucose and 
its by-products. .Naturally the oper- 
ation of this dig plant will increase 
the general demand for Ind and Tl! 
corn. ¥ 


“I saw your adv in A A.” 


y 


WONDER COMPANY, 
308 Factory St., St. Ciatr, Mich. 











A TALK ABOUT-SEEDS 


VERY sensible man wants the very best 
seeds he can buy but does not want to pay 
more than js necessary for them. That is 

where we come in. We raise seeds on our own 
farm (235 acres), sell them direct to farmers 
and at prices as low as other dealers 
would have to pay for seeds of equal quality— 
i they could get them, which is doubtful. e 
find it almost impossible to obtain from other 
dealers as good seeds as we raise ourselves. 
¢ Another point—Our seeds are alltested and 
the number of seeds out of 100 that grow is 
marked on each package or label so those who 
buy our seeds can teil just how thick to sow 
them to insure a good stand of plants. 
an advantage no other seedsman gives you. 

We raise all kinds of Vegetable Seeds, Corn 
Oats, Etc., of the most improved varieties and 
choice Seed Potatoes. 

You can raise better crops than ever before 

us: 


"Harris? Seeds 


Catalogue Free. Send us your address to- 
day before you forget it. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., COLDWATER, Ni. Y. 
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Fruit Buds in Healthy Condition 





The partial failure of crops of tree 
fruits last year makes the situation 
tiow particularly interesting. Americam 
Agriculturist has been carrying on its 
late winter investigation in orchard 
sections to ‘secure some hint of the 
outlook. A considerable number of 
observers and trained orchardists 
have response to our inquiries, and 
it is gratifying to note that. without 
exception they seem to believe the 
fruit buds are healthy. Of course, it 
takes more than one swallow to make 
a summer. A lot of things may hap- 
is worth anything, there is promise of 
pen between now and the first of 
June, but so far as present evidence 
a liberal blossoming of fruit trees 
next spring. Orchards seem to be 
healthy, and a number of our corre- 
spondents mention the excellent wood 
growth, suggestive of needed vitality. 
In the following brief paragraphs we 
append testimony from a number of 
careful fruit growers: 

Excellent showing of both apple 
and peach fruit buds; and they have 
come through the winter thus far in 
good shape, with every prospect for a 
full apple crop.—[W. B. L., Kin- 
mundy, Ill. 

I have examined buds “in my or- 
chard here in Oakland county. There 
is a good set of healthy fruit buds, 
and it appears now we will have a fine 
crop next year.—[H. C. W., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Apple buds now show very dull set- 
ting in this section.—[R. N. S., Wa- 
tervliet, Mich. 

I find peaches all good, also aatihin, 
pear and plum buds in fine condition. 
€oldest weather we have had was on 
February 1, when it was 6 degrees 
below zero. Thus far this has been 
the mildest winter I ever knew.—[I. 
F,. Tippecanoe City, O. 

Haven’t yet made careful examina- 
tion, but no reason to.doubt the good 
condition of peach and apple buds 
up to the present time. Just now, 
however, we are having the most se- 
vere weather of the year, but not cold 
enough to kill peach and apple buds. 
[M. W., Quincy, Pa. 

I find a good set of fruit buds, and 
on account of mild winter think they 
will come threugh all right. Prospects 
here look good for a big crop of ap- 
ples.—[C. A. C., Honesdale, Pa. 

So far as my observation. goes, I 
cannot see that the trees have been 
injured in any way. Fruit buds look 
strong, and in good, healthy condition, 


[L. L. M., Kinderhook, N Y. 

From close obserwation in our own 
orchards and the general knowledge 
as to conditions in this section, would 
say I believe the situation is fairly 
good for @ good set of fruit buds, 2s- 
pecially Greening and Fall Pippin ap- 
ples—[J. G. W.,~ Ravena, N Y. 


I have made examination of peach 
uds and find on néarly all varieties 
plenty alive for a crop. The heavy 
freeze of a few days ago killed many 
uds on the more delicate varieties. 
I have not formed an opinion on ap- 


ples —[C. E. L., Middlefield, Ct. 
At this early date it is impossible 
to give more than a partial report. 


Trees in foliage appeared remarkably 
healthy last season, and conditions 
were favorable to healthy growth and 
well developed fruit buds. The apple 
crop of last season was so limited that 
it would seem a good crop of fruit 
night be expected. But there are 
three months yet before the prospect 
can be stated with much certainty.— 
[J. E., Sherborn, Mass. 

In compliance with your request I 
have examined carefully apple and 
Peach buds in my orchard, and find 
them uninjured by the.- winter, al- 
though we had a full crop of apples 
last fall. The tre with the excep- 
tion of. York Imperial, appear to have 
eet a very good lot of fruit buds. Our 
iowest temperature was 10 degrees 


above zero February 3 morning.—[G. 
H., Harrisburg, Pa® 

Prospects are favorable for fruits 
of all kinds, with no damage yet.—[H. 
R. Moorestown, N J. 


Much Soft Corn Now in Evidence 

Until the change to colder weather 
last week the situation in portions of 
the corn belt was becoming desperate, 
As pointed out in American Agricul- 
turist a good many times in recent 
months, an important percentage of 
the latest crop failed to mature, ow- 
ing to unfavorable climatic conditions. 
Evidences.of this have been growing 


‘ 





worse, rather than better. With the 
mild, open winter, enormous quanti- 
ties of corn have been reaching the 


markets which are absolutely unmer- 
chantable until kiln-driedis This means 
heavy toll, which the producer must 
stand. 

The situation can best be Cescribed 
by a brief study of the corn inspection 
on the Chicago board of trade. One 
day recently 718 cars of corn were 
inspected. Of this exactly two cars 
graded No 2 and 201 cars graded No 
3, all the remainder being very low 
grade or unmerchantable. In fact, 
out of the total first named there 
were 273 cars of no grade and 232 of 
No 4, or 505 cars, being exactly 70% 
which had to go to the driers. 

The capacity in Chicago for dry- 
ing corn is somewhere around 150 cars 
a day, hence the difficulty in keeping 
up with this work unless the propor- 
tion of soft corn decreases materially. 
It costs 4 to 10 cents a bushel to kiln- 
dry corn. This is taken off the price 
of soft corn shipped to Chicago, or 
for that matter, any primary market. 

Fortunately, the weather has turned 
colder. What is needed is a long 
stretch of low temperatures, with 
brisk winds to harden and cure the 
unhusked corn now in cribs. All por- 
tions of the corn belt are not thus 
troubled, although they aggregate 
enormous quantities of grain in the 
corn belt, showing damage. When 
shelled and sent to market this corn 
proves damp, sour and absolutely un- 


fit to store or ‘ship until artifically 
dried. A few weeks of cold weather 
would work wonders. Meanwhile, 


prices cover very wide range, all the 
way from 38 and 40 cents a bushel 
for poor, soft corn up to 60 cents for 
best lots on track. 





A Woman's Throwing Distance—A 
woman cannot throw very far or very 
straight, but just the same, thou- 
sands of farmers’ wives are making 
more money within throwing distance 
of the house than the-husband makes 
on his broad acres of farming op- 


erations, writes M. M. Johnson, the 
incubator man. Her cows, her hens, 
her garden and small fruits, repre- 
sent more annual clear profits, with 


perhaps one-tenth the investment in- 


volved in the farming operations. 
Her poultry raising alone, with only 
a portion of her time, in many in- 
stances paying all living expenses. Dis- 
regarding the editor’s instructions 
about the advantages of Old Trusty 
incubators, I must visit with Amer- 
ican <Agriculturist folks. Lots of 
them use the Old Trusty; they are a 
part of my Old Trusty family. I 
have a catalog for you again; it’s big- 


ger than ever this time 
to beat the band. I 


° . 
and pictures 
am waiting for 


you to ask me for one. You have 
heard of the great panic, the money 
stringency and things like that. The 


scare and damage got the rich man 
and incidentally the honest poor man 
suffered, perhaps, but the poultry 
business stood like the great rock of 
Gibraltar. The panic-proof hens are 
always on hand -when we need good 
friends. Space is scarce here. Write 
a letter whether you want incubators 
or not. American Agriculturist goes 
to my kind of people, I feel acquaint- 
ed. M. M. Johnson, the incubator 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Emperor William Oats. 
Are you aware, Mr. Farmer, that Germany grows more oats than nearly the whole of 


put together, outside of Scotland, England and Russia? That Germany, a country 
than Texas, piles up more bushels of oats than Italy, France, Sweden, Norway, Spain, 
Austria, Holland and Denmark together? 

Why is this? It is not because Germany has better land 
or more careful farmers, but because Germany sows only heavy 
yielding varieties. When we were in several years 
ago we obtained this oat in one of the rich valleys of the Rhine. 
We saw it growing there. It completely captivated us. We 
brought i it to America, distributed it for trial in twenty derent 
states in the union, and everywhere it has proven itself peer of 
any grown the past season. 

Our Emperor William Oat is a wonder, almost as won- 
derful as the Emperor himself, and no farmer will want to be 
without it. In good oat years it will weigh from 38 to 48 
pounds per measured bushel. Catalog tells, ‘Trial package, 
6 cents. 

Macaroni Wheat No. 5639. 

The purest, best, finest Macaroni Wheat on earth. It is largely used by millers in 

mixing. It would be ashamed of itself to return less than 40, in ard format 


any farm in America. 
Silver King Barley. ; 
Out of sixty sorts tested at the Wisconsin Agricultural College, Salzer's Silver King 
lead all in yields. ‘That's a record we are proud of. Catalog tells. 
Big Seed and Plant Book Free 
ery ne original eced catalog in America. It bristles with ened thoughts, Gladly 
buyers FREE, 
remit as for postage, we 
the tweive-ton ney woe wonder; 
King 
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Guaranteed 
GARDEN TOOLS 


Planet Jr. Tools are so strongly and carefully made that 
we never hesitate to give a broad broad fall guarantee, 
no risk. More than a million farmers and gardeners are now 
enthusiastic Planet _/r. users. 

Planet jrs. are invented and made bya practical farmer 
and experienced manufacturer. They do the work of three 
six men—save time, labor, seed, and give better results, 


Write to-day for our 1908 V of S Wheel- Hoes, 
ultivators, etc.—45 kinds—a tool for every gardener’s need. 


S L Allen & Co Box 1107-E Philadelphia, Pa. 
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At One-Half City 
Seedcmen Prices! 











man, Clay Center, Neb. 





Let us send you our catalog of seeds—It’s dif- 
ferent. It tells you facts and why we can save you 
money and gives you a guaranteed square dear. Just 
drop a postal today and see the difference in buying 
your seed in the country or city. 


FORREST SEED CO., Box 37, 
Dior.’ PRicorrs. 


700,000 faci 


Free t to enenytedy Sian 2 ere Our = A 












Cortland, N. Y. 
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“San Jose Scale” 


| Mail me your ‘address, ones I will tell 

bpd the Scale ce prone r certainty, rican yo ky 
and at half or less than f the usual No ap- 

pi aes required. My pian is bound to jution- 
@ visting methods, 


'f. Ff. SOUTHWICK, Rocheste=, N. Y. 
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DIGBLE’S SEED. POTATOES 


‘ous, full of vital- | 


_Nortlrern own, heal vigor 
gt saved a he w neds yt from "plight or dis- 


le cro} ~ 

All the 1 Seetare i kin acon ie four. new ones 
best ever. With over 1,000 acres in our heed 
| Farms and frost proof warehouses holding 
a wecan serve you better than any 

We sell direct from our farms to yours, 
Cathlog FREE. Write for it today. 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE, 





$1000.00 per ocre yearly profi from Berries 
STRAW- onerss 
RASP- 
GLACK- 
GOOSE- RaNTs 


All the good and many a now varictios, 
Prices lowest possible for 
scrigtive c ph ebapet jm Savane how to plant 


trated, descriptive my eg 
and grow them, free 

J. T. LOVETT, Little agin te ge J. 
For over 30 years a small truit special! 
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GUARANTEED 
Forest, Shade, 
Shrubs. Geteey tam Carag and 


with every order. 





Seedgrower, Boi C. Woneoye Falls, W. ¥.” 
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THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


co ete, Furnished complet 
ith Cart ny ae combined hand and horee power 
Don't buy until you get 


mm: 
omas Peppler, Hon BS Hishistown, N.J 


WELL ican. 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
low wells In any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
Ferieels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 

simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@per: Es them easily. Send for catalog. 


| WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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GINSENG 


(Ts CULTIVATION, HARVESTING, 
MARKETING, AND MARKET VALUES. 
By M. G. KAINS 


It discusses in a practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate 


and location, preparation, planting and 
maintenance of the beds, propaga- 
tion, manures, enemies, for market, 


and for improvement, preparation for sale, 
and the profits that may be expected. New 


edition, _ Revised 

Ulustrated. 537 . inchea, oon ee eG0.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Hotbed Preparation and Management 
THOMAS GUNSON 

The frame for a hotbed may be 
made of ordinary hemlock lumber 1 
ineh_thick and -12 inches wide, nailed 
to a piece of 2x4 at the corners. The 
frame Showla@ be from 4 to 6 inches 
lowér at the front or south side. If 
intended to be permanent, plank is 
better than boards; it lasts much 
longer, is.not so easily warped by the 
heat .from thin and the cold from 
without, and can be constructed so as 
to.be taken apart and stored when 
not.-in. use. 

If the frames are placed on the 
level ground the soil should be dug 
out 30 inches deep to make space for 
a sufficient amount of the fermenting 
material. The soil dug out can be 
banked -around the outside of the 
frame, thus conserving the heat and 
keeping out frost in severe weather. 
It is good practice to have all the pre- 
liminary work done in the fall, thus 
saving much hard labor in the s,ring, 
especially if there is much frost in 


the ground. 
The. sash -for hotbeds is usualiy 
made .3k6 -imches, and consists of 


three rows of glass 10x12 inches bat- 
ted, laid in putty and fastened -with 
triangular zine points, The woodwork 
is made .of white pine or southern 
eypress, the sides, ends and bars are 
grooved on the inside for the_ glass. 
Cypress hotbed sash, unglazed, costs 
from $2.50 to $3 each, and glazing the 
sash and building the frame can be 
done by aniyone handy with tools, 
and at a hardly appréciable cost. The 


} sash. -is-the -most perishable part of 


the structure, and will rapidly dete- 
riorate unless carefully handled. 
March 2} jis early enough to start 
hotbeds in” northern Ohio. Pro- 
fessional vegetable growers dependent 
upon getting a crop of lettuce and 
one of cucuffibers from a hotbed be- 
gin earlier than this, but one season 
with another, this date is early 
enough. The writer remembers the 
disastrous consequences which be- 
fell an extensive range of hotbeds in 
the spring of 1885. The temperature 
fell to 12 degrees below zero every 
night and during a part of some days 
for nearly three weeks after March 
10. This, of course, was exceptional, 
but it has been repeated several times 
since, though not for so long a time. 
It is a good plan to provide some tem- 
porary covering in the shape of straw 
mats, old boards, etc, to be used on 
cold nights when the wind is high 
and when it continues cold during 
the day in t.e absence of sunshine. 


PREPARATION OF THE BED 


The most popular fermenting mate- 
rial for hotbeds is fresh stable ma- 
nure. It is preferably obtained from 
horses fed on grain, and mixed with 
a Hberal amount of straw. If it fs col- 
lected from “ay to day, fermentation 
is aided by filing it up loosely in con- 
sical masses 8 or 10 inches high, turn- 
ing it over once or twice to keep from 
overheating and becoming fire-fanged. 
When the heating has become general 
it is ready for use and can be mixed 
with one-third its volume of leaves, 
preferably oak, tramping the mixed 
material well down, especially at the 


corners, as it is being put in. For 
ordinary vegetable plants it ean be 
filled to within 4 inches of the sash. 
This lessens the space to be heated 
and brings the young plants close to 
the glass. 


In a day or two after the sash has 


tion will begin, resulting in a settling 
of the material, which will continue 


months. The heating manure should 
be covered with 8 or.4 inches of ricn 
soil, preferably that from an old hot- 
bed or other source rich in organic 
matter. 








a@ great deal of water, thereby lessen- 


been on, another process of fermenta- | 


to give off a gentle heat for over two , 


The soil then is capable of holding 


PRELIMINARY WORK IN GARDENING 


ing the labor, and: providing ee 
drying out. The S&rface thus formed 

should be left to settle for a day or 
two, when it can be raked over level 
or on the same slope as the sash, 
bringing all parts of the soil within 
a uniform distance of the glass. It is 
a good plan to imsert a thermometer 
the depth of the soil. If the temper- 
ature does not exceed 85 degrees it is 





ready for the seed. 
— ——--—— 
Lettuce Is Easy to grow. For first 
early I would make a bed in the fall 


and cover it with about % inch of 
well rotted manure. About February 
1 I sow the seed broadcast, not too 
thick, and draw the back of the rake 
over it just to hide the seeds from the 
birds. If sown in rows and covered 
with soil the seed will not likely come 
up. One great hindrance in getting 
good lettuce is sowing seed too thick- 
ly. By transplanting some good plants 
about the first dry spell in April or 
later, and about 5 or 6 inches each 
way and cultivate, I get fine lettuce. 
The best kind is a matter of choice. 
I have had the best success with. the 
Grand Rapids, but it is not a head 
lettuce.—[D. Ss. Maurer, Vigo 
County, Ind. - 





Give Your Boys and Girls a Chance 
—It is admitted that the foundation 
of a fine education is a thorough 
knowledge of the world’s history. If, 
therefore, you can put into your chil- 
dren’s hands a good history of the 
world, you will be starting them on 
the road to a first-class education. If 
that history is not only complete and 
reliable, but immensely interesting, 
so that the reader who begins it is 
sure to read it through, its possession 
is doubly good fortune. Such a his- 
tory is Dr Ridpath’s great work, The 
History of the World. It covers all 
countries and all times. It is abso- 
lutely accurate and reliable. It thrills 
and entrances the reader like a ro- 
mance of one of the great novelists. 
Put such a work in the hands of your 
boys and girls and it will open up 
all the world’s knowledge to them. 
On the last page of this issue is an 
announcement in regard to this splen- 
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The Clipper wii cut 
tall grass and weeds and do‘all 
the trimming along the 
fences, walks and drives 


Catalogue and Prices Free 
Clipper Lawn Mower Ce- 


7 to Sth St. 
DIXON, -~ Mt 













did work, and the way you can get it 
for yourself and your children and 
hardly feel the expense. 





To Those of Our Readers who want 
good farm seeds, we wish to call their 
attention to the advertisement of Ed- 
ward F. Dibble, seed grower, Honeoye 
Falls, N ¥. This is an old, estab- 
lished, reliable firm, having over 1000 
acres in their own seeds farms, and 
selling direct to customers. Their 
catalog, with handsomely litho- 
graphed covers, clear half tones and 
accurate descriptive matter, is one of 
the best farm seed books of the year. 
Crop conditions were very favorable 
in northwestern New York last year, 
and as a result, the Dibble ware- 
houses are filled with splendid seed 
potatoes, seed corn of high germina- 
tion and heavy, bright seed oats. We 
advise our readers to send for their 
eatalog before purchasing elsewhere. 
Mention this paper and it will be sent 
free by return mail. 





Accept my thanks for your excel- 
lent publication the American Agri- 
quiturist Year Book for 1908. It con- 
cains a va amount of very valuable 
‘nformation and is arranged in most 
convenient form.—[George F. Stone, 


st 
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inn cit you pliant York 

State trees, which are free frem disease. 

If you want the best trees grown, send for 
Wooptawn Nurserrms NEw CaTaLoous. 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N.Y. 
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The A B Cof Corn Growing 


W..¥. BAXTER, 1A AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 





second prize in 
corn expo- 


[This article won 
competition at National 
sition last year.] 

A living corn plant is contained in 
the Kernel. Its wonderful structure 
eannot be examined without the aid 
ofa powerful glass. If a kernel of 
corn is placed in moist earth it will 
suddenly begin to swell, its covering 
will crack open and a tiny root will 
burst from its protective abode. Soon 
a slender, sharp-pointed shoot will 
emerge from the same source, and 
the process of growth is begun. 

If the new plant is given plenty to 
drink and*nothing to eat, it will pro- 
ceed to devour all the food that has 
been stored up for it in the ald ker- 


nel. It will dissolve the starch and 
extend its roots and stem as long as 
the food supply lasts. Then the 
Plant will die more food is not 


If the young plant 
it will suddenly as- 
roots will appear in 
branch out in ev- 


soon furnished. 
be placed in soil 
sume new life, 
great number and 


ery direction in seareh of food for 
the plant. 

EABLY DAYS OF THE YOUNG PLANT 

If the young plant is set in soil 
with its roots poinfing upward and 
its stem nictining downward, these 
parts will turn sharpty about and 
grow_in their proper directions. If 


in the pathway of a 
will at once* proceed 
to go around the obstacle. If dry 
weather comes on the corn plant 
will send its large roots several yards 
down into the soil to pump up the 
water from these moist areas. 

As the little roots push their way 
through the sand and gravel of the 
soll, their tender tissues are broken 
and worn away. If the tip of one of 
these rootlets is examined under a 
microscope its structure can be stud- 
ted quite easily It. is found to be 
made up of cells, or small blocks, as 
they appear. 

The product taken from the. soil 
by the roots is not in a form that can 
be used by the plant. It is simply the 
elements of the soil, which have be- 


a stone is placed 
growing root it 


come dissolved in water. This crude 
material must be worked over, or 
elaborated, in order to be of use to 


the plant. For this purpose the leaves 
act.in partnership with the sun. [If 
@ corn plant is examined it will be 
found that the largest possible leaf 
surface is exposed to the sun. 

This large leaf surface might lead 
one-to believe that a wasteful amount 


of water would be evaporated in 
times of-dry weather. To prevent 
this the ‘ctdrn leaves have a water- 


the upper surface, 
the lower surface, 
except that at many places on the 
lower surface are little valves, 
through which the plant breathes. In 
time of dry weather these little valves 
contract to prevent the escape of 


on 


tight covering 
and the same 


on 


water; this causes the familiar curling 
up of the leaves 
Underneath the surface covering 


of the leaf are great numbers of little 
green granules. These are so numer- 
ous that they give the familiar green 


eolor to the leaf. These little bodies; 
when acted upon. by sunlight, have 
the power of combining the water 


the roots with the 
the air in such a 
way as to furnish energy for the 
Plant. This energy is then used to 
combine or mix over thé food for 
the plant. 


furnished them by 
earbon dioxide 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





land’s. sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Est 1873. For 
prices: er agencies address Bowker, 
Boston or New York. 


Por the 





Today and Tomorrow 
Who has the best way to take up 
barbed. wire fencing, and how is it 
done? I find it slow and hard work. 
[G., New York. 





Last fall I sold my cattle, as corn 
and hay were high, and I did not 
think it profitable to handle the 
beeves in the feed lot during the win- 
ter months. I got 4 cents for my 
stock, . and in view of the price of 
corn, think that I did wise in sell- 
ing before winter——|J. D, Wallace, 
Caldwell County, Ky. 


“IT have been taking the old reliable 
American--Agriculturist for about 15 
years, and am glad to know that 
there is still an opportunity for me to 


get oneof your Orange Judd $15 build- 


ing. certificates.”"—-[N. W. Farmer. 

Many others have written in small- 
er vein. We shall be glad to furnish 
anyone interested with full particu- 
lars about either our Orange Judd 
10% $15 building certificate, or those 
of larger denominations. Many of 
our friemds write they have been 
deeply interested in the éditor’s con- 
fession and in our new building and 
great plant. Every reader stiil has 
an opportunity to co-operate with us 
in this large endeavor, and on a basis 
that will be profitable to them. 





I am much interested in the details 
of the dairy business. Saw mention 
of your book Practical Dairy Bacte- 
riology, which I ordered from Orange 
Judd..company. Since reading it I 
felt that I must extend my congratu- 
lations and try to express to you my 
thorough appreciation of such a work. 
I wish it was in the hands of every 
dairyman; it is so painstaking in every 
detail. that’ the subject is. made _ so 
clear. The knowledge that I have 
gained from it is most valuable, and 
I feel.very grateful to you, Dr Conn. 
Such a@ work deserves generous recog- 
nition —[H. R. Durand, Georgia. 





In piping an old colonial frame 
mansion for acetylene gas about a 
year ago the only difficulties experi- 
enced were in getting through the 
studding which runs diagonally 
through the walls as braces. There 
was no difficulty beneath the floors. 
The machine, which is capable of sup- 
plying 75 lights, is in the basement. Of 
the 40 burners only four or five are 
in constant use. The carbide is stored 
as received in a cave about 150 feet 
from the house. I nearly always fill 
the machines myself in about half an 
hour every three to five weeks. The 
light is somewhat more expensive than 
kerosene, but is greatly preferred be- 
cause kerosene was a continual nui- 
sance, with broken chimneys, odor, 
short wicks, danger, etc. These have 
now all passed out of our domestic 
trials, and it is now up to father or 
the hired man, who don’t dislike their 
job as much as Mary did. As my plant 
is arranged I cannot see how an ac» 
cident could occur, except through 
careless management or a bad leak in 
the piping. The former would be 
chargeable to us, and the latter wo 
could quickly detect by the smel' 
which the unburned gas has. This 
would be noticed long before any dan- 
ger.could occur. I consider oil the 
most dengerous of all illuminants for 
domestic use, but acetylene I like best 
of all. It is far better than city gas, 
being steady, brighter and less tir- 
ing to the eyes.—[John S. Hay, Dela- 
ware County, Pa. 


Black Alkali Soils can be reclaimed 
by leaching. The time and amount 


required, however, are probably great- 
er than in the case of white alkali. 
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/ ey~ ORCHARD 
HARROW 


such a popular, mover saving tool. Strong- 
Jy! anes quickly and easily adjusted; gangs in- 
terchangeable and reversible. ultivates orchards 
vineyards without plowite: cuts shallow ordeep. , 
ith extension framé you can work close to trees 
without in to branches or roots. Fine 
for hillsi land. A most excellent or- 5 | 
cpard’ and field tool. Write today for 1908 } a) 
deecribing all the Johnston Farm wuz 
+s A postal brings it — N 
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Over fifty-six years continuously pitins yee machinery, td meet all conditions, 


has taught us what the essentials of 


ps machines are, and how to put them 
Pp shape for the farmer’s use. T 


¢ result is readily seen in the up-to-date tools 

we are makin The Walter A. Wood Digg Harrow is a splendid example of how a 

harrow should be built. This HarroW alone possesses the valuable feature of @ 

ble spring pressure on the inner gang ends, which is controlled by the driver 

by means "Of a foot lever. This pressure cap regulated to suit soil conditions—by it 

both the machine and the team are saved the strain that is so evident in other harrows, 

~ The gangs are also independent of each other and may be regulated separately by 

means of the cvmbination disc lever, which is handy to the driver and easy to operate, 

aon steel ball bearings confined in dust and sand-proof boxes relieve the end thrust 

f the gangs and lighten the load on the team. o other harrow is so well con-, 

Senne to stand up to its work. The name Wood is a guarantee that it will satisfy, 

liberal Wood w ty makes it a safe machine to buy. Illustrated catal 

describes good features we cannot ever mention here, but which you'll want to real 

about. Write today, for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHIWE CO., Hoosick Falls, &. ¥. 
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Get This Winner Plow Truck #0n10 
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Trial 










Save Work, Time, Money 


No more sctachion arms and bruised dae after plowing. Keep 
GirfGan Bic out of the furrow, just drive the horses, 

Boy or 6 low the stoniest ground with this trucz. 

| need ever invented. Instantly adjustable, 

Holds finn Fed me waswell, Carries plow, no use for wagon or 


Our Frist Offer and Gearanty means perfect satisfaction or 


no pay. Write today for particulars. Fine opportunity for good Agents. 


L. R. LEWIS, Box 14, and, N. Y. 
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‘THe HENCH & DROMCOLD CO., Mfrs., York, Pa. ~ 
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I have always made maple syrup 
since I was Old enough to work in 
the bush. I very well remember 
when my father used to make white- 
wood troughs to catch the sap, which 
was boiled in large iron kettles hung 
on poles. It was all very good in 
those days, only when the sap boiled 
low in the kettle it would flop up on 
the kettle and scorch on; then, the 
next filling up with cold sap would 
take off the scorched, sugary parti- 
cles, and as this process was repeated 
a good many times during the day, 



























Time Payments 
Gash Advance—WNo Interest 
Cjttenttod Guarantee 





~! free’ Manure Spreader Bockené § | it was no wonder the syrup when fin- 
on with, ou your place fa ished was of high color, sometimes 
to very dark. 


After a few years the troughs rot- 
ted out, got leaky, and wasted a lot 
of sap in pouring it out into pails. 
These we replaced with the-eommon 
wooden pails. They were nice, as 
we could save all the sap. After a 
few years the iron kettle was replaced 
with galvanized iron pans, set on 2 
brick arch foundation to build fire 
in. Then as wooden buckets gave out 
I replaced with tin. Then I thought 
I had it about right. . I strained the 
sap, and while boiling kept it well 
skimmed; when it arrived at» proper 
thickness I strained the syrup . into 
syrup eans holding some 25 gallons, 
let it stand for a day or so, then drew 
it off into such gallon cans as are now 
ijn use for market. 2 

Now. why 
and complaint of poor maple syrup? 





a lot of syrup, doctor it up by put- 
ting in cheap stuff, then palm it off 
for pure syrup. I have to put on la- 
bels stating just what my 


to consumers, and never have a gal- 


gene pte e-romer GeaRe g lon come back, What is a farmer 


R “Knodig” Peed Grinder......+-+++>+-+ 


syrup of him, pours it out, mixes in 
kind, puts it back into the same can 
the farmer put it in, uses the same 
label the farmer put on, then sells 
under the guise of pure maple syrup, 








the flavor it should have, it makes 
A Stitky Preparation Applied Directly little difference, only it’s too bad to 
to the Bark of Trees fool him on a sham article. I don’t 


trees. A band 5 inches wide and 1-16 inch 
thick be crossed as any climbing insect pest Remains 
five to ten times as long as any other known substance. 
‘ou can test ae at sli + tC -~ as no apparatus is — 
Seed New England against the Gyps' 

at noth = 


an a. it preserves prune 
from the Canker W r the G psy or Brown-Tail 


Moths, Tussock Moth, orm all 0 wr ‘Spring Canker’ Worm, or A. 4 


‘orm a TREE TANG is of 
b-- should be used when the caterpillars begin to ‘crawl 


they are very young 


want a*person that has always lived 
in the city and never known how 
maple syrup should be made, to se- 
lect it for me. 

In large bushes the late way ‘is to 
use evaporators, but just as nice fla- 
vored syrup can be made in pans if 
not boiled too long, and in too large 


i 11 pounds 

rice c ib. Liberal discount on quantities.j| 2 batch. Make it nearly ‘ 
. The oaly safe and effective banding prep- to the-galion, and you will hit it 
aration. Send for testimonials. about right. I used to make lots of 
sugar, but it’s more work and does 


THE wo a WwW. THUM COMPANY 
nd Rapids, -Michi = 


not pay as well. With all the hard, 
dirty work in the bush, there is lots 
of fun making maple products. 
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further, that manure has 90 


ad 
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is there so much noise 


Just because some dealers get hold of 


product 
is, and I sell most of my syrup right 


going to do if a dealer buys a lot of 


a lot of cheap syrup of some other 


right from the farmer’s bush? 
TREE ANGLES 0 If the consumer does not really 
know what maple syrup is, and just 








Dwarf Apples in Eastern New York 


*GEORGE T. POWELL, COLUMBIA CU, N ¥ 





The culture of dwarf apples com- 
mercially has not been undertaken to 
any targe extent in-our country. For 
many. years, however, dwarfs have 
been. grown in private. gardens on 
country estates where a few very 
choice apples of high quality were 
desired. Interest has been awakened 
in , trees of 4 iow form, which may’ be 
more readily reached for pruning and 
gathering of the fruit. One rease 
for the increasing tnterest in dwarf 
apple trees is the demand for more 
high-grade fruit. As at present 
grown and handled on standard trees, 
there is a too small proportion of 
fine apples, such as are in demand by 
the best trade. 

There are two types of dwarf trees, 
the Paradise, which in character is 
a strictly dwarf tree. It Has a smal 
root system and in mgst varieties 
does not grow above.8 or 9 feet high. 
This has been used princYpally im gar- 
dens, and is capable of being trained 
in various ways and forms upon walls, 
as is largely done in Europe, and up- 
on trellises in our own country. The 
Paradise dwarf is well suited to gar- 
dens and to, places where land is 
limited and shere but few trees OT 
small size-may be planted. The trees 
come itite bearing very early, and 
are desirable on this account. I have 
had the Cox Orange Pippin set fruit 
on these trees at one year old, and 
the Red Astrachan at two years, while 
at three years I have had as many 
as 60 apples set on a single tree. 

The other type of dwarf apple with 
which I am working is that propa- 
gated on roots of the Doucin, which 
in character is a semi-dwarf, grow- 
ing from 16 to 18 feet high. This tree 
gives promise of having value in 
commercial orchards, for it will have 
capacity for setting a liberal quantity 
of fruit- 

PLANTING DWARF - TREES 

The root system being small, dwarf 
trees need to.be planted deeper than 
standards. The union between the 
bud and the stock should be set 4 
to 5 inches below the level of the 
ground, With this deep planting the 
question will_arise, will not the bud- 
ded. stock throw out roots above the 
union, atid chamge the trees into 
standards? While we are not far 
enough along in our work to know 
about this, we do not anticipate diji- 
culty from this source. From expe- 
rience with dwarf pear trees, .our 
judgment is that by pruning, thé size 
and form of the apple trees “may -be 
successfully controlled. 

The influence of the dwarf root of 
these trees will dominate the stock 
very largely, eyen if a few roots 
should push out from above the un- 


ion. The deep planting I consider 
highly important, for we intend ta 
develop trees of bearing capacity, 


hence we shall increase their size, 
keeping them low, but spreading out 
the side branches, giving a” heavy 
bush form. 

In our first planting of a block of 
200 Astrachan trees we made this 
mistake, and at three years from the 
time they were set; by building up 
the large bush form, when loaded as 
they were. last year with fruit, we 
found them tipping over when the 
soil was very soft and wet after heavy 
rains. .As we were anxious to make 
the proof of the value of these trees 
for commercial planting as soon as 
possible, instead of taking them up 
2nd planting deeper, we had them 
heavily banked to hold them in place, 
and think they will Carry a full crop 
of fruit through the coming season 
without difficulty. 

SELECTION OF LAND FOR DWARF TREES 


The land for dwarf trees should be 





*Excerpts from paper read at re- 
cent meeting of western New York 
horticultural society. 














The guaranteed kind—the 
money-making kind — the 


kind that the most expert 
orchardists in the country 


nt. 

When you plant trees of 
unknown-value, you gathera 

harvest of loss and disap- 
pointment. 
a be wer the two er pp . 

ions of experience and reputation 
back of Harrison's Nurseries mean 
something to you. Get our catalog 
and choose from our 


We guarantee safe delivery to all 
ints—if anything is wrong we make 
tright. That is the Harrison way, 
Ask any of our thousands of custom- 
ers, whose names we will furnish you. 


G— 100 varieti riy and 
Apple includi  Sellow Trane! 
t, Williams’ Early Red, Fourth of July, 
, Nero, Albemarie Pippin, 
M. B. Twig, Jona: " ‘Baldwin, Stayman's. 
Peaches— more than 100 Day 


from earliest 


Write for Catalog. We will send it prompt- 
ly, postpaid. It illustrates, describes and 
prices the trees and plants you want. It 
contains views 

Send for it now. 


BARRISON’S NURSERIES, Bon 19 Berlin. md. 


of out /,000-acre nursery. 








Harrow 
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FREE 


RETURN AT OUR EXPENSE 
iF IT DOESN’T PLEASE YOu 








ere ie | a eae A os looks very 
erent from the old spike or spring 
tooth harrow. 2 
. It zs ong ptm point of dif- 
erence is a point o improvement. 
It is as much better than the old 
fashioned harrow as a modern plow is 
better than the Indian's ceeded stick, 
Si 





The coulters or teeth of the “Acme” work 
as a gang plow. They turn over and pulverize 


the ground and give the crop all the soil’s 
benefit. Farmers will tell you that bigger 
crops grow after harrowing with an “Acme.” 
FREE BOOK for Your Farm Library 

Write us today and we'll send you free, @ valuable 
booklet, “A Perfect Seed Bed.” It means money to you 


DUANE H. NASH, Ino., 





Box 22, Millington, N. J. 











Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 
64 Stone Street, New York 


Ordere for Ali Quantities Promptty 
Filled——Write for Quotations 














Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Are: 


By G E. PRESOOTT. Pocket edition, as 
GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439-441 Lafayette St, Rew York 











OF INTEREST 


such as will admit of easy culture, 
that is, it should be fairly level or 
slightly rolling. This class of trees 
will require more culture, more prun- 
ing and better general care than 
standards, hence the land for dwarf 
tree culture should be favorable for 
the work to be done. The soil, as for 
standard trees, should be fertile, and 
of the loamy character, with some 
clay in it, as this will make the strong 
growth. desired. A well enriched, 
sandy soil maybe used. Upon this 
soil the trees will not make quite so 
large growth, but the fruit will be of 
fine quality and of high color. 

In England and France, where 
dwarf trees have long been cultivat- 
ed, planting is much closer than 
would be necessary in our country, 
where land is cheaper and more 
available. In those countries the 
Paradise trees are frequently plant- 
ed 6 feet apart each way. The soil is 
very heavily fertilized, and the prun- 
ing is very close. With this close 
planting flowers and small fruits are 
frequently grown between the trees, 
and this 13 the reason for the very 
heavy fertilizing done. 

We are planting the Doucin, or half 
dwarf trees, 20 feet apart each way, 
and the Paradise between one way 
at 10 feet. Another plan is planting 
standard trees 40 feet apart each way, 
and interplanting with the Doucin 
dwarfs as fillers, 20 feet each way. 
After working with this plan, I am 
inclined to change the distances, set- 
ting standards 50 feet each way, Dou- 
cin dwarfs as fillers 25 feet, and Par- 
adise dwarfs one way at 12% feet. 

For Paradise trees only the varie- 
ties of highest quality should*be 
planted, suitable for box packing. 
This would include Esopus Spitzen- 
burg, Jonathan, Newtown Pippin, Cox 
Orange, McIntosh, Grimes, Chenango 
and Fall Strawberry. For the Dou- 
cin, a wider variety may be selected, 
the Spy, Baldwin, Rhode Island 
Greening, Russet, Fall Duchess, 
Wealthy, Twenty Ounce, Pippin, As- 
trachan, Bailey Sweet and other 
standard kinds, in addition to the list 
for Paradise trees. 


The Durability of Wire Fences 


B. EZRA HERR, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 








I think it is about time that old re- 
liable American Agriculturist enlisted 
in behalf of the farmers’ great trouble 
with the wire fence. The wire fences 
that are now offered to farmers are 
the worst humbugs that have been 
fastened upon him. Makers have ad- 
vertised its cheapness and its easy 
construction, which is all true, yet 
when once put up the fence will not 
outlast the cheapest wood fence. I 
have seen a neighbor’s wire fence 
erected eight or nine years ago in 
which half of the upright wires were 
rusted off the third year after build- 
ing. How is one to repair it? 

I have mentioned this fence not 
because it is worse than any other, 
but because I observe it every time I 
drive out. I have another fence of 
heavier wire and it, too, is all rusted. 
They are all alike, and as long as we 
have the present steel wire, they will 
be no better. Some 45 years ago I 
saw for the first time a wire fence 
along a railroad near Philadelphia 
and examined it closely. It was built 
of plain iron wire. A year or so ago 
I saw it still standing, as good as ever. 
It was made of straight wire stretched 
from end to end, consisting of eight 
or ten wires. * 

Farmers have been, and are now 
building miles of wire fence, and they 
do not seem to stop and think what 
the life of it will be. Why does not 
some enterprising firm begin making 
the old iron wire that our fathers 
bought? I am sure there would be 
a demand for it. The fence I built 
was, I thought, well galvanized, but 
its present condition makes me think 





IN THE EAST 


not. If the 
fence of the future, let us have some- 
thing that will stand at least as long | 
as a wooden fence. Energetic and 
live journals ought to take up the 
fight and try to get something that is 
durable and lasting. I have never 
heard a word in any of our farmers’ 
institutes, nor have I read anything 
about it in the reports that appear 
from ofher institutes. I am syre if 
farmers’ attention were called to the 
matter, they would refuse to buy the 
inferior article and manufacturers 
would soon have their eyes opened. 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURERS SAY 


The question of the poor quality of 
wire used in fencing has been a mat- 
ter of serious concern to the makers 
of woven wire fences for several years. 
A leading manufacturer in comment 
upon the criticisms contained in the 
article by Mr Herr says: 

“There can be found throughout 
the country samples of wire which 
have been exposed for 30 to 40 years 
and still well preserved. In the main, 
these old samples will be found to 
have been drawn from iron instead of 
steel. The ‘introduction of the bes- 
semer steel so simplified the produc- 
tion of wire that for many years iron 
wire has been produced in only smal] 


wire fence is to be et! 





quantities and for special uses. 

“It does not seem to be well un-| 
derstood that iron wire costs today 
practically twice as much as ordinary 
wire or steel of the quality used in 
most fences. There can be no doubt 
so far as corrosion is concerned, that 


iron wire will endure longer than 
steel, but pity the firm that will un- 
dertake to manufacture and sell an 


all-iron wire fence at a price that will 
not provide for. profit. 

“The old matter of a better fence 
wire is up to the consumer; and the 
sooner he is willing to pay for a bet- 
ter. article the sooner will a long 





stride have been taken toward the so- 
lution of this problem. If fence users 
can be induced to demand and pay | 
for a better article in quantity to 
make it worth while to undertake its 
production, it will be quite safe to as- 
sure them of the prompt forthcom- 
ing of the article.” 

Another leading 


manufacturer 


writes as follows: “There is no doubt | 
that the wire made today is inferior | 


to the wire made 45 years ago, but 
there is as much difference in fence 
as there is in clothing. Of course, 
fence could be made out of iron wire, 
but under the present conditions a 
good iron wire well galvanized for an 
ordinary stock fence would cost 
farmer $1.50 to $1.75 per rod. 


the 


BUYERS OVERLOOK QUALITY 
Farmers will buy the cheapest, as 
a general rule, and do not pay atten- 
tion to quality, and the manufacturer 
of today seems to think it better to 
furnish the farmer with what he asks 
for than to try to educate him to use 
something else. The farmer above 
quoted speaks of wire fence not last- 
ing as long or any longer than wood 
fence; but what kind of a wood fence 
could.you build for 20 to 30 cents per 
rod, or the price that wire fence costs 
today? 

It is worthy of note that manufac- 
turers practically agree regarding the 
causes of poor quality in fence, and 
the following extract is additional tes- 
timony of the same sort: “Farmers 
have for several years been complain- 
ing about the high prices they have 
been compelled to pay for fences. We 
could make a fence of wire, galvan- 
ized in the same manner as that used 
by telephone companies, which, of 
course, would greatly“ increase the 
cost. We know that it would not pay 
us to make such a fence, for the rea- 


son that we could not find a suffi- | 


cient number of farmers that would 
be willing to pay the prices to justify 
us placing it upon the market. 









































When properly fed—with a 
fertilizer rich in Potash—twice 
or three times the average 
yield of succulent, nrtritious 
hay is obtained. 


Let us send you our free book, which 
tells you exactly what increase the 
farmers have gotten with it. From 
cover to cover. the book is filled with 
money-making facts. Write to-day 
and learn all about it. Address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nessan Street 


Chicage—Monadneck Baliding 
Atlanta—1224 Candler Building 
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LIVINGSTON’S 
Coreless Tomato 
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Let Us Tell You 


until you have sent us your name and 
address. Then we'll send you our in- 
5 ultry book and show 
tojudgeanincubator. After 
Trae wert mere hy it 4 to your judgment, You'll 
Reliable torun, less timeand 
worry, uses least amount of fuel, put up on 
the most ticel lines. Our famous double 
system of heating and vegtilation, found best 
after years of actual use, insure ‘the largest 
num- 
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‘You'll Start Raising 
\Chickens When You 
Let me quote you my 1908 low price for 


a Chatham which will start you making 
extra chicken a my vt ae you my 


Chath new 
ham Free 1908 
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60 years’ successful experi- 
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82 €. 3rd St., St. Paul 
Dept. 2, Porti 
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You Haven’t Got The 
Until You Get Mine 
Fahey 


I know how to build 
SDEAL Hot-Air and Hot-Water 
UBATORS and BROODERS 
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THE CHICKEN HATCH AHEAD 


— he ; 
INCUBATOR CELLAR AND FRUIT STORAGE HOUSE IN SIDE HILL 


The drawing above shows an incubator cellar adapted also for stor- 


ing apples, potatoes, etc. 
narrowed concrete side wall. 


At a is shown the 
The wall, 6, is of concrete and the upper 


floor beam resting on the 


side wall, c, of matched siding. W.D Parker of Sussex county, N J, re- 
ports very satisfactory results the first season in this building. 


A Satisfactory Incubator Cellar 
WILLIAM D, PARKER, SUSSEX COUNTY, N J 
—__ 


Last year we built an incubator 
cellar with the intention of eliminat- 
ing drafts, and having perfect ventila- 
tion. We excavated in a bank abou 
14 feet and placed 15-inch concrete 
walls 6% feet high around the hole, 
drawing the wall up to 11 inches, to 
leave a shoulder of 4 inches at the 
top, on which 2 by 6 scantling are laid 
on edge fof the floor. The 11-inch 
wall is extended about 1 foot above 
the floor, thus allowing banking with 
earth to prevent freezing. The cellar 
was also designed to store apples and 
potatoes during the fall and early 
winter, or until the time for operating 
the incubators. Provision was also 
made for packing hay upon the floo 
or on top of the wall, so as to prevent 
danger from freezing. 

As to ventilation, instead of having 
small windows on each side through 
the walls, as is usually the case, we 
placed a hinged window in the door 
and also a window in each side of the 
building above. Directly underneath 
this window we have hinged trap 
doors about 15 by 24 inches, thus al- 
lowing the fresh air to enter at the 
door of the cellar, pass up through 
the trap doors and carry all foul air 
up and out of the windows above. 

We made a small brooder house of 
the building above, dividing it .into 
three pens, holding usually about 375 
hens each until about three or four 
weeks old, when the flocks were 
moved to other buildings. An extra 
floor was laid over half the loft, about 
1 foot above the main floor and on 
a level with the floors of the brood- 
ers We had practically no trouble 
with the chicks piling up outside of 
the brooders, as is the case when 
chicks are forced to climb up a run- 
way in order to get where it is warm. 

We find both the cellar and the 
small yard extended out upon a 
brooder house give very good results, 
the incubators hatching ftom 60 to 
75% of all fertile eggs tested on the 
ninth day. We tested only once dur- 
ing the hatch, and the mortality was 
not more than 5% of all chicks 
hatched. Out of one lot of 250 
chicks we lost but five. 

If -we were going to erect another 
cellar-we would make some changes. 
Instead of only 12 feet wide we would 
make it at least 18 feet, which would 
admit of two rows of 360-egg incuba- 
tors, and ample room for removing 
trays in the alleys between the rows 
of machines. We would also lay con- 
crete walls about 10 feet high and 
place small windows on either side 
near the floor above, hinged at the 
bottom. By making the brooder 
house above, one of our trap doors 
could not be used, and there were a 
few times when we noticed a small 
amount of gas from the lamps in the 
cellar, The temperature in the. cellar 


did not change more than 10 degrees 
from March 15 to June 15. 


Brooder Chicks Smothered — The 
beginner with artificially incubated 
chicks will find that it pays to confine 
the chicks to a very small ground,in- 
closure in front of the brooder un- 
til they become accustomed to the 
use of the wire bridge that leads 
back into the brooder. Without this 
precaution the chicks often crowd in- 
to heaps outside of the: brooder in 
the evening instead of entering it; 
the writer has had several chicks be- 
come smothered in this way. The 
annoyance attendant upon rounding 
up the chicks and in @ndeavoring to 
drive them into the brooder is very 
great. In case a rain comes up, the 
chicks often become thoroughly wet 
and chilled because they do not 
know the way into the brooder.— 
[G. P. Williams, Erie County, Pa. 





To Succeed in Advertising I find 
the most important point is to state 
exactly what one has for sale, and if 
making a specially low price for a 
time, state price. Follow up the in- 
quiries by answering all questions 
promptly and never misrepresenting 
stock. My poultry adv in the Farme- 
ers’ Exchange has always been suc- 
cessful My husband has some fine 
large Yorkshire swine. We will soon 
be with you again in the Exchange 
column.—|[Mr and Mrs L. J. Williams, 
Ashtabula County, O. 
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Cyphers incubators 
I ourself with our Money-Back 
—Write nearest office for and decide by our free 
Mlavtreted beok,Hew te Make Moa ey With 
Pou 


cYP lens INCUBATOR co. 
pd Tork, Boston ~ 212-Page 
Giig, Oakland, Oal-, and London, Eng. EREE Book 








PIORE EGGS 
Twice as many by ras bone, 
MANW’S SONS CUTTER Free Triel, 

No money in advance. Cat’lg free. 
f. W. Mann Go., Box 10 Milford, Masse 


Nurseries Pay Cash W 

AND Want More Satesmen Every. 

where. Best Contract, Best Ovtrrt, 
Larcest NURSERIES--WI!ITH AN 82-YEAR RECORD. 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MG. 





Send for thie Book. 

‘ It tells how our specially 

. designed, air-tight steel 

* tank and pumping appara- 

4 ‘tus, placed anywhere, with 

air pressure, does it. 

No overhead tanks to leak or 

freeze. Plenty of running water 
everywhere—that's the 


: Water Supply System 


H Sends water to kitchen, bath room, 
# laundry—up stairs or down stairs— 
also to milk house, poultry houses, 
stable, garden or pasture—sends it 
with a force—just by simple air pres- 
y sure, So Roctively utilized, by the 
Leadér System, that water my be 
thrown over the house or 
fect fire protection for all buildin 
The perfect construction of Leader 
Systems insures Sage reliabil- 
ity and economy. pumps 
and all parts are candi assembled 
and tested at our own immense 
works, hence our absolute rantee 
of satisfaction, Our experi- 
ence is ring debe advantage. Our engi- 
rtment studies your re- 
esigns the outfit best 
= charg. ““snade for 


= eet c7 ‘Leader System— 


for homes small or large, is pabiig . 


or suburban, also hote 
buildings, fetcetions 
municipalities—a perfect oar 
works system. 
It costs nothing to find 
out—send for the book 
“*“How I Solved the 
Water | Sepply Pro- 


blem,”’ free 
quest. Send 2 TODA AY. 
Leader Iron Works 


Factory and Main Offices: 
214§ Jasper St., DECATUR, ILL. 
Ww Branch: 

OY. W. itth St, 
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CAN BROODRE CO. 
Racine, Wis. 





EXTRA HEA 


We have for immediate shipment the finest extra. heavy apple and peach 
ever put on the market. Grown on the hardiest seedling stock in the world; 
and bred from the most prolific strains in the South. Also all kinds of stock in all grades, 


true to name; specially 


APPLE & 
PEACH 


adapted to different climates. Deal direct with us. Thou- 


sands of “Winchester” trees are shipped north every year and rehandled, so place your 
Camberiand Nurseries, Winch 


orders with us first hand. 
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important. Points in Turkey Breeding 


D. &. GRAY, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N £X 





For the past five years I have been 
raismg White Holland turkeys suc- 
cessfully and have found that an 
overfat turkey does not produce eggs 
that hatch’ well or bring forth strong 
young. Many farmers are in the habit 


of throwing out corn too plentifully 
all winter, with the result that their 
birds are too fat for breeding pur- 
poses. Wheat and oats are much bet- 
ter, and not too much of these with- 
out plenty of exercise. Nearly all 
my prospective purchasers of breed- 
ing turkeys ask the weight of my 
birds, and I am almost compelled to 


fatten for weight, to the detriment 
of their breeding qualities, as well as 
increase express charges to customers 
on something they do not want. In 
trying breeding stock, I ask the size 
of parent stock and age of stock of- 
fered, and ask the privilege of re- 
turning birds if not satisfactory. Any 
dealer doing a square business is will- 


ing to do this. 

I gather the eggs each day, placing 
them on the small end in a cool 
place, keeping the oldest ones by 
themselves to set first, and so on. 
They generally nest around the stacks 
and buildings, and it Is a good plan 


to fix places for them to ‘nest where 
they can sit without being” disturbed. 
As we have been more successful rais- 
ing young with the mother turkey, 
we have. discarded the old hen en- 
tirely. 

When the old 
‘down to the business 
dust her well with Persian insect 
powder and repeat each week until 
hatching time. This will nearly -rid 
them of the cause of nine-tenths of 
the failures in raising turkeys. Don’t 
let up on the lice here. When 
hatched place the poults on the “barn 
floor or any building with floor, or 
bedded with straw, with door open 


turkey gets settled 
of incubating, 


so the sun can shine in. Put a board 
across to keep the little ones in. 
Place a low dusting box containing 
fine coal ashes mixed with a little in- 
sect powder, and the turkeys will do 
the rest. 

For the first few days, feed little 
and often. Curd made crumbly and 
mixed with chick feed, which can be 
had of any dealer in poultry supplies, 
is as good as anything we have tried. 
One hundred pounds will be suffi- 
cient to start a large flock. Oat flake, 


bread crumbs or anything they will 
except cracked corn or corn meal, 


eat, 


is good, Keep clean water before 
them at all times. In a few days 
they wilk be smart enough to give 
free range through the day, after 


the dew is off, and when the weather 
is suitable. Then they will not need 
to be fed as™often, but should be 
brought in- before night. When feed- 


ing, always call, so they will learn 
to come, This will be found to save 
many steps, as they will come as far 
as they can hea your voice, 
These little details while seeming- 


iy trivial, are of considerable impor- 

tance to saccessful turkey raising. 

About July 1 the poults are’ ready to 

shift.for themselves in this locality. 

Then grasshoppers and other insects 

are plentiful and grain matured, and 
s very little they will eat if fed. 





Fuel for Hens—In your home you 
10t obtain a sufficient amount of 
heat from .an insufficient amount of 
fuel, neither can you obtain the re- 
uired. heat with an abundant supply 
( on-combustible material. If, some 
day, you fill your furnace or 
e with a large sup ly of slate in 

ich there is a small amount of 

eht, hard coal, you will doubtless 
iver for your carelessness, and if 
you feed your hens ever so abundant- 


} 


ly with non-producing egg food you 


can 


cold 


sto 


ill most assuredly hunt in vain for 
eges.—fE. C. Stearns, Onondaga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


Methods in Brooding Chicks 





Equal in importance to the suc- 
cessful hatching of chickens is the 
method of brooding. There are four 
ways of brooding chickens, writes 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


Prof J. E. Rice of the Cornell uni- | 


versity experiment station. First, 
long house, with hot water pipes, 
which is_particularly intended for 
rearing chickens during the winter. 
Second, the outdoor brooder holding 
50 to 100 chickens, intended prima- 
rily for the smaller poultry farms. 
Third, the long house heated with 
individual indoor brooders, which is 
a combination of the first and second 
types and has the advantage of say- 
ing labor, but the disadvantage of 
difficulty in keeping the air pure. A 
fourth type, which, in my opinion, is 
very much to be preferred, except, 
possibly, for winter broilers, is the 
colony house with an indoor brooder. 

The advantages of this system are 
that the houses are portable and can 
therefore be moved with ease from 
place to place in order to give chick- 
ens fresh ground-and larger range. 
For instance, they can be grouped 
close to the buildings during early 
spring, where they can be easily cared 
for and moved to the, meadows, pas- 
tures, orchards and corn fields later 
in the season. If these houses are 
built, as they ‘should be, 8 feet 
square, they are large enough to be 
used the year around, so there is no 
idle capital invested. Such a house 
will accommodate 15 fowls for egg 
production during the winter and 
makes a nice breeding pen. 

The house we use is built on run- 
ners TI foot high, which form the 
sills on two sides. The advantage is 
that the chickens have the benefit of 
a cool, shady place during hot weath- 
er and a quick retreat from the 
hawks. A point of no little impor- 
tance is, that rats and other vermin 
cannot use it as a breeding and hid- 
ing place, as they do with all types 
of brooder and colony houses close 
to the ground. This particular type 
of house we heat with gasoline heat- 
ers especially designed for the pur- 
pose. 

Gasoline has two decided advan- 
tages over kerosene. First, it furnishes 
a much hjgher heat, so that we can 
keep 200 chickens instead of 50 in a 


flock without crowding. We there- 
fore save about three-quarters the 
labor of feeding, watering and car- 


ing for the chickens. Second, the 
five-gallon tank of gasoline in the 
peak of the building does not need to 
be refilled more than once in two or 
three weeks, depending upon the 
weather. There being no wick to 
trim, the heat system therefore re- 
quires scarcely any attention from one 
week to another. The house is pro- 
vided with both cloth and glass in 
front. 
Personal 

The early days of American Agri- 
culturist as a farm paper are brought 
freshly to mind in the recent death of 
Richard H. Allen of Chatham, N Y, 
following a long and useful life. Mr 
Allen was the son of the late Richard 
L. Allen, who was one of the founders 
of American Agriculturist in 1842. 








The Silver Penciled Wyandotte 
commends itself especially to those 
poultrymen who wish to combine util- 
ity qualities with the beautifully 
marked plumage characteristic of all 
Penciled varieties of fowls. This va- 
riety is no less useful as a farm fowl 
than any other variety ‘vf the Ameri- 
can class. As a layer, sitter, mother 
and forager it is fully equal to the 
Plymouth Rocks and the Rhode Is- 
land Reds, and as a table bird it is 
also their peer. ‘The specimen pic- 
tured on first cover of American Agri- 
culturist was prize winner at the St 
Louis world’s fair and has also dis- 
tinguished herself at other poultry 
shows. 









There is more in the proper management of a hen than in 
the hen herself—feed and care count for more than ‘‘blood.’’ 
Some breeds lay better than others, but a man who don’t 
‘‘know how’’ will spoil the des¢ hen; while a man of experi- 


ence will get eggs from the hen who hasn't a disposition to lay. 
The secret lies in giving the hen perfect digestion, because if 
she does not extract from her food the elements of the egg, 
she is sure to be non-productive. 


DR. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


fully meets the needs of the poultry man at this point. It is 
a tonic containing the bitter principles which medical men 
tell us will assist and strengthen digestion. It also holds 
salts of iron, which makes good blood and the nitrates 
which expel poisonous matter from the system. Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a is the prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., 
D.V.S.) and is endorsed by leading poultry men 
everywhere. It makes hens lay abundance of eggs, 
forces chicks to early maturity and is better than any- 
thing else to help fatten market birds. Pan-a-ce-a is 
also a germicide and wards off poultry diseases. 

Costs but a penny to feed 20 fowls one day. 
Sold on a written guarantee. 

Except in 


1% Ibs. 25c., mail or 0c.) 
6 ths. 60c.; 12 ths. $1.28 Ye anada and 
25 Ib. pail $2.50 and South 


Send two.cents for Dr. Hess’ 48-page 
Poultry Book, free. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 
instant Louse Killer Kills Lice. 








PTOHINSON ? 


NCUBATOR MAN 
You are missing it if you have 


not a copy of Johnson's book de- 
scribing in detail the famous 


“Old Trusty” Incubator 


Sold on a positive guarantee to be absolutely automatic; to maintain an # 


even temperaiire in every part of the egg chamber, and to give hatches 
of 75% or better; .o consume less oil, and to give less bother than any other 
incubator in the world. Sold on 


40, 60 or 90 Days Trial and Johnson Pays the Freight 


Write :oday for Johnson's big Free book. A poultry book by a man who knows. 
176 pages. Every page a poultry sermon. 300 pictures and more good chicken sense 
than you ever saw before in any book. Send your name today to 


M. M. JOHNSON, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA 











This 230-Egg Incubator | 
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ship promptly. Get the best at freight-paid bargain 
prices. Free cuaeg of incubstors, brooders, poultry 
and all supplies. Booklet, “Proper Care and Feeding of 

Chicks,” 10 cents. S0c poultry paper one year, 10 cents. 
Reyal Incubater Co., Drawer 200, Des Moines, ia. 
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Pointed Questions Answered 





Do you think it advisable to go in 
debt to buy farm land? I see by 
American Agriculturist that you fore- 
saw this panic several monthsago. Do 
you think it will be like it was from 
1893-7, with land and produce goin 
lower? The owner is asking me 
per acre for the land. Do you think 
that land will go higher? Do you think 
the prices of live stock and products 
of the farm will adjust. themselves 
sooner this time on account of the 
gold production?—[R. B. 

A man in good health who under- 
stands farming can usually afford to 
go in debt to buy a farm. Espe- 
cially is this the case if you have 
worked the farm and are thoroughly 
familiar with it. The great majority 
of the farmers in the United States 
who now have their farms paid for 
and money ahead begun by going in 
debt for their land. Of course, no 
one should go into debt too heavily. 
Credit is a wonderful thing,* but 
should be used wisely. Whether the 
land you specify is worth $90 an acre 
today depends on the credit among 
local factors as well as general con- 
ditions. What is the price of land 
equally as good and as well located 
elsewhere in your county? How much 
higher is it now than five, ten and 
15 years ago? Land is certainly worth 
more now than a few years since, but 
in some localities it has been jumped 
to speculative figures, and you must 
investigate all local conditions care- 
fully to form a good judgment as to 
whether any given price is high or 
low. 

We see no reason for expecting any 
aeral recession in the values of ag- 
lands. Those spots where 


ricultural 








speculative prices have prevailed may 
be suffering, but as a general thing, 
farm values should be fairly well 
maintained. Be it ever remembered 
that the supply of land is fixed, while 


-the demand for land products is con- 


stantly increasing because of increas- 
ing population. To be sure, ther® is 
still a lot of undeveloped land in Can- 
ada and Mexico, also vast areas in 
South America and Africa, but immi- 
gration from crowded populations 
should gradually absorb the more de- 
sirable parts of those areas without 
depressing land values in the United 
States. 

There is no material basis for ex- 
expecting any such depression in 
produce, prices and land values as 
prevailed in the early 90’s. On the 
contrary, the increasing production 
of gold and other causes should have 
a tendency to inflate values, and thus 
help to resist any extraordinary de- 
cline. 

The immaterial factor which plays 
so important a part in prices is com- 
monly expressed by the word “confi- 
dence.” This means state of mind 
of the great masses of people. . If any 
considerable number of people get 
scared, or fear prices are going to fall, 
they make haste to sell various forms 
of property, and this pressure causes 
decline in prices, which continue un- 
til people get their “nerve” again, 
or,.as it is said, “Confidence is re- 
stored.” For instance, during the late 
panic, there was just as much prop- 
erty and labor and a great deal more 
money in the country than ever be- 
fore in its history; but there was some 
loss of confidence, not to speak of 
manipulation and other factors, all of 
which tended to force sales. How- 
ever, wheat and farm produce have 
stood up so well in value during the 
panic that it confirms our judgment 
as to the underlying strength of the 
situation. 


Swine Held in Highest Esteem 








That swine breeding and feeding 
forms an avocation very popular to 
farmers everywhere is abundantly 
proved, were such proof necessary by 
the generous response to American 
Agriculturist’s offer printed December 
28 of substantial prizes for best articles 
on handling swine. The awards have 
been made, and are announced below 
A very large number of articles were 
submitted, coming to us all the way 
from Arizona to New Brunswick. So 
pronounced was the general excel- 
lence that it was difficult for the com- 
mittee to determine just the order 
in which the winners should stand 
In fact, there were so many really ex- 
cellent articles that we have volun- 
tarily added a few more names to the 
winning list. 

Two or three things stand out 
prominently as the result of this 
friendly little contest. Perhaps first 
and foremost is the enthusiasm shown 
by farmers, not only in the corn belt, 
but outsfde of it, over the business of 
handling swine for market. Nor is 
there any hint in the large number of 
articles sent in of discouragement, 
because of this winter season of com- 
paratively low prices. Another thing 
brought out is the general uniformity 
of. agreement as toe essentials and 
methods to be observed in attaining 
success. This means that there is a 
very high leve] of intelligence among 
farmers relative to breeding and 
feeding swine; they have made the 
most of their opportunities in obser- 
vation, in experience, in reading 
Black hogs are generally preferred, 
particularly in the corn belt; outside 
of this the Chester White seems a 
great favorite, but other breeds have 
their advocates. Almost to a man 
these farmers emphasize the necessity 
of care in handling sows at farrowing 
time, and subsequent thought for the 
young pigs in order to get them well 
started. 

The leading prize winning articles 
will be published exclusively in these 


EDITORIAL 





pages guring the next few weeks; oth- 
ers to follow later. A reading of these 
cannot fail to carry inspiration and 
helpfulness to farmers everywhere, 
whether veterans in the business or 
beginners. The first prize goes to Dave 
Conger, now of Arizona, but formerly 
of Indiana; second to S. N. Miller of 
New York; third to George H. Hunt 
of. Connecticut. To-each of the fol- 
lowing persons is awarded one year's 
subscription to this journal: 8S. A 
Storrs of Illinois, E. S. Hill of New 
York, Mike Cosgrove of South Da 
kota, Nels Larson of Minnesota, A. A 
Southwick of Massachusetts, Frank 
D. Fuller of Tennessee, J. C. Martin 
of Ohio and J. F. Keller of Ohio. 





Fruit growers have been interested 
and instructed by the series of ar- 
ticles appearing in American Agricul- 
turist on Growing and marketing 
pears, written by the practical or- 
chardist, C. E. Blackwell of New .Jer- 
sey. The concluding number in this 
series of articles will be printed in 
these -_pages next week. Another ar- 
ticle to appear also looking toward 
the activities of commercial orchard- 
ing, will be hints on spraying, giving 
some very practical suggestions which 
should be well understood by all fruit 
growers. This will be illustrated with 
helpful little drawings. 


Our Garden Annual will appear ex- 
actly two weeks from today, February 
29. In announcing this it is a pleas- 
ure to say that it will be better than 
ever before, crammed from cover to 
cover with just the. things every 
gardener warts to know. If a reader 
isn’t already a gardener, evén on a 
small scale, he will wish for this hap 
py state; the articles and illustrations 
will inspire all to better things in 
knowledge of plant growth. Wait for 
our Garden Annual. 
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The seed business for the new year 
is opening up well. One of our adver- 
tisers reports that his total sales for 
January exceeded those of any previ- 
ous January in the many years of his 
growing business. Similar reports 
reach us from other branches of the 
agricultural trade. Everything goes 
to prove that the farmer is going to 
do more business and better business 
this season than ever before. Provided 
the crops come out well this year, 
1908 will be the most prosperous year 
for American agriculture. 





Advertisers’ catalogs form a litera- 
ture in themselves. It is worth while 
for every farmer to have them on file 
for reference purposes. Often you 
are able to make a marked saving by 
getting the latest improved arrange- 
ments, when a model of older date 
would be valueless. In dealing with 
advertisers take advantage of our 
guarantee printed in the first column 
of this page. 


With the present high prices of 
milk, and, in fact, all dairy products, 
it is a matter of prime importance 
that these shall be manufactured. to 
the greatest extent possible when the 
milk is not sold directiy, and when 
it is, that as much of it shall be sold 
as can be thus reasonably’ spared. 
This means that the effort should be 
made to keep down to a minimum 
the feeding of new milk to calves. 
They can certainly be made to get 
along with a small quantity of new 
milk after they have been well started, 
but there is no economy in trying to 
get calves started during the first week 
on any other diet than whole milk. 
The rearing of calves largely on whole 
milk under farm conditions at the 
present time, that are at all intensive, 
would seem to be a money-loving bus- 
iness. The beef supply in future must 
come largely from calves grown on 
the farm, that is, the increase in the 














beef supply must come from this 
source, -which means that the calves 
must be very largely grown on skim 
milk. 
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Qur_ scientists are very much in 
earnest in their desire té see what 
can be done to control or obliterate 
hog cholera... This disease is always 
more of less in evidence, both in and 
out of the corn states, and is possibly 
more troublesome than usual this 
winter. Some of our subscribers are 
solicitous over the problem and eager 
for aid. The article printed on an- 
other page of America Agriculturist 
will be read with keen interest by 
everyone, showing, as it does, real 
progress in an’ experimental way in 
eradicating this dread disease. In- 
vestigations at the experiment sta- 
tions are somewhat hampered by lack 
of funds. © Legislatures, particularly 
in all the chief swine growing states, 
should provide adequate support in 
this direction. It is worth while to 
note that Dr Melvin, chief of the 
bureau of animal husbandry at 
Washington, ‘who is co-operating 
with some of the state experiment 
stations, is exceedingly hopéful, be- 
lieving that the means now used will 
eventually be found suitable for prac- 
tical purposes on the farm. 

** 





Give the American boy a chance, 
was the central thought of the meet- 
ing at Chicago of the national society 
for the promotion. of industrial edu- 
cation. The emphasis was placed on 
the city boy, yet the principles apply 
equally well to the working of re- 
forms everywhere in elementary ed- 
ucation. The thought was fostered of 
trade school training in the public 
schools. Some of the speakers want 
these to encourage the idea of ap- 
prentices and shop work under charge 
of a foreman during at least one year 
of four in the ages 14 te 17. The ap- 
prentice idea is not dead, said a Phil- 
adelphia speaker. He believes the 
schoolboys looking toward a trade 
should have the actual shop experi- 
ence, and become acclimated in the 
atmosphere of the shop. “The women 
teachers in the boys’ schools will never 
do much toward contributing to the 
industrial development of the coun- 
try. Furthermore, in considering in- 
dustrial, education it should be ap- 
proached with a realization that much 
of it is to be found and encouraged 
in the rural districts as well as in the 
cities.” The day is surely coming 
when educaton of the young will be 
conducted ‘upon more rational] lines. 
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Has any farmer in all the United 
States fattened sheep in the field on 
growing cowpeas? If so, how much 
supplementary grain food was called 
for and what did it consist of? Will 
cowpeas under the most favorable 
conditions furnish enough grain to 
render unnecessary the feeding of 
grain? Again, has anyone in a))] the 
United States fattened sheep on soy 
beans used as grazing? Is it not true 
that a good crop of soy beans when 
mature furnishes excellent conditions 
for fattening sheep? Can lands in the 
central and southern states be more 
quickly and cheaply fertilized in any 
other way? - Any farmer who has 
light to spare will he please turn it 
on? American Agricuilturist invites 
cdrrespondence on thig fascinating 
subject. Make these columns a medi- 


_um of ee of experience. 


Beef Scrap for Fowls—Most dairy- 
men keep beef scraps constantly be- 
fore their fowls. The birds pick at 
it when they like. In one flock of 
80 pullets the consumption has been 
about five pounds a week. From this 
you can figure about how much to 
feed in mash and otherwise. Tou- 
louse geese lay usually from 20 to 40 
eges in a season. 
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Against Labor Union Boycott 


For the -third time within a few 
weeks the supreme court of the Unit- 
ed States has rendered a decision 
against the contentions of organised 
labor. Labor unions are liable for 
damages resulting from boycett of 
goods entering into imterstate trade, 
accoraing to this latest decision. The 
case was that of Dietrich Loewe & Co, 
hat manufacturers, of Danbury, Ct, 
aga‘'ast Martin Lawlor and 200 other 
mer:ibers of the united hatters’ union 
of th.: city. The company alleged 
damages by boycott against their fac- 
tory to the extent of $80,000, and 
asked for a judgment of three times 
that amoypnt, or $240,000, in accord- 
ance with’ Section 7 of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. This provides for judg- 
ment of three times the amount of 
damages sustained by reason of a 
combination in restraint of interstate 
trade 

Heretofere the law has been con- 
sidered only in its application to cor- 
porations employing trust or monopo- 
listic methods. This decision makes it 
apply in the same way t® @ labor 
trust, and deals a serious blow against 
boycotts. The decision of the supreme 
court was unanimous, and no dissent- 
ing opinion was presented. The opin- 
jon was written by Chief Justice 
Fuller. 





Canada Cuts Postage 


The Canadian postal authorities 
have consented to a new agreement 
with reference to postage rates on 
periodicals from the United States. 
Daily newspapers of the legitimate 
class- may be mailed im the United 
States to postoffices in Canada at the 
former pound rate which was abro- 
gated last year. A step im the direc- 
tion of restoring magazines and other 
periodicals to former rates has also 
been taken, although ‘it will be of 
little benefit unless leading to fur- 
ther concessions. Legitimate period- 
icals and magazines may secure. entry 
at- the Canadian second-class rate of 
postage at any office in Canada which 
may be selected for that purpose. The 
Canaé'an authorities give agsurance 
that alt applications will receive fa- 
vorab'e consideration, 
are not primarily designed for adver- 
tising purposes, 





The demand for American period-. 


icals is so great in Canada that the 
postal authorities could not resist the 
modification of their fermer action. 


Jin Hargis Killed by Son 


The notorious former county judge, 
James Hargis, of Breathitt county, 
Ky, has been shot and killed by his 
son, Beach Hargis, as the result of 
@ quarrel. Judge Hargis was for 
many years a member of the state 
political committee and was accused 
of complicity in many killings and 
@ prominent figure in the feuds that 
have brought terror and shame te 
Breathitt county. The Hargis-Cock- 
rell feud, out of which grew the most 
numerous tragedies with which Judge _ 
Hargis’s name is linked, started in™ 
& pelitical contest. 


Raisuli Releases McLean 


After having been held in bondage 
for seven months Caid Sir Henry Mc<« 
Lean, commander of the sultan of 
Moroceos body guard and next to the 
sultan. the most influentiak man in 
that country, has been released by the 
bandit chief, Raisuli. His release was 
secured by the British government in 
return for $100,06 paid to Raisuli 
and the guarantee of protection and 
immunity from arrest. McLean is a 
Scotchman and has retained his Brit- 
ish citizenship. He has been in Mo- 
rocee for many years and trained 
the Moroccan- army. He went out 
alone to meet the bandit ehief to per- 
suade him to lead a2 more peaceful 
life and to obey the laws. Raisuli 
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pormptly made him a prisonér and 
demanded of the syltan the payment 
of a large indemnity and appointment 
to the governorship of Tangier. Suod- 
sequently the British government 
took up the negotiation. 


Minois Gets Primary Law 
The Illinois legislature has xi-sed 


a direct primary bill. The politicians 
had apparently completely killed the 








‘measure, but public opinion was so 


thoroughly aroused on the subject 
that the.Jegislature did not dare cto 
refuse to enact it. It provides for the 
nomination of all important officers, 
including United States senators by 
direct vote of the people instead of 
by delegate conventions. 


Battleships Reach the Pacific 
The battleship fleet has safely 
passed the Straits of Magellan and is 
now in the Pacific ocean on its way to 
the coast of California. The mdst 


dangerous part of the long voyage 
was the passage of the straits. 


Against Railread Combines 


The action brought by the govern- 
ment to dissolve the Harriman sys- 
tem of railroads is one of deep inter- 
est to nearly all the great railroads 
in the country. If the government 
succeeds in maintaining its contention, 
the holding companies for lines that 
compete in any way must dispose of 
the stock in their possession which 
makes them amenable to the law, and 
the system cannot consist of two or 
more lines that have points of com- 
petition. The question is whether one 
railroad caa own the stock of other 
reads more or less competing. 

To illustrate the tangled conditions 
in railroad ownership, note that the 
Atlantic coast lines own the stock of 
the Atlantic coast line railroad com- 
pany; the latter owns 51% of the 
Louisville and’ Nashville; the Louis- 
ville and Nashville owns 51% of the 
stock of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St Louis; so there is a small held- 
ing company which dominates three 
quite important railroad systems. The 
Chicago and Northwestern owns 51% 
of the stock of the Minneapolis, St 
Louis and Omaha; the Pennsylvania 
owns a large amount of the stock of 














/the Baltimore and Ohio; the Erie has 


stock in the Lehigh valley; the New 
York Central owns the stock of the 
Michigan Central, and of the Lake 
Shore. In all these cases there are 
points in the lines that are in compe- 
tition. 

If it is decided that the Union Pa- 
cific and Seuthern Pacific and the Un- 
fon Pacific and Santa Fe and other 
lines in which the Union Pacific holds 
the stock interest are competing lines 
ander\ the law, many other lines 
would doubtless be so considered, 
and the government would be able to 
dissolve the alliances, providings of 
course, the law is held to be consti- 
tutional in this view of it. 

It seems to be generally ‘understood 
that criminal action wil not be 
brought against E. a. Harriman by 
the government, but ‘that a vigorous 
attempt will be made to break up an 
important part of the Harriman sys- 
tem. So far as the present adminis- 
tration is concerned, there is no 
iptention to injure honest and law- 
abiding. railroads, but it is claimed in- 
tolerable conditions exist with respect 
to the Harriman combination, and 
that it is imperative to the interest of 
the entire country that drastic meas- 
ures be taken. 


Big Steel Earnings 


The repert of: the United States steel 
corporation for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1907, shows net earnings 
for the last three months of the year 
of $32,500,000; for the year, $160,900,- 
000, the largest in the company’s his- 
tory. The usual quarteriy dividends of 
one-half of 1% on the common. stock 
and 1%% on the preferred stock were 
— by ong ere. The wun- 

vided surplus of the com is 
now $113.000,000. sao 
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Briefly Told 


The republicans of Florida are in 
a contest over a state convention held 
to elect delegates to the national con- 





vention. One faction bolted and held 
a@ second convention. It is claimed 
that the Baft men were the bolters. 
The first convention passed resolu- 
tions against the use of federal .pat- 
ronage for political influence. The 
state committee, up to the time of 
the convention, included 22 federal 


office holders out of 27 members. The 
new committee elected by what is 
said to be the regular convention 
does not contain a single office holder. 





Gov Hughes of New York has 
renewed his recommendation to the 
state senate that Otto Kelsey be re- 


moved from the office of staie super- 
intendent of insurance on the ground 
of inefficiency. Not long ago Matthew 
Cc. Meming, special commissioner, ap- 
pointed to investigate the insurance 
department, reported making severe 
of Mr Kelsey’s administra- 
Mr Kelsey’s honesty is not 
challenged, but the report represented 
him as too trustful of those under 


him. 

A denial has-been issued by the 
president with reference to the al- 
leged abuse of federal patronage in 


the interest of Sec Taft. The state- 
ment is in form of a letter addressed 
to William Dudley Foulke of Rich- 
mond, Ind. The president charac- 
terizes the charges against him as 
false and matlicieus. He analyzes all 
appointments sent by him to the sen- 
ate to show that in no case has the 
proximity of the presidential contest 
influenced his action. 


The president has suspended as 
public printer Charles A. Stillings, 
complaint having been made of the 
latters extravagance. William L. Ros- 
siter, chief clerk of the census office, 





has been temporarily appointed te act 


as public printer. 





The United States senate has passed | 


a bill placing Maj-Gen O. O. Howard 
on the retired list of the navy as 
lieutenant-general. Gen Howard is 
the only living officer who command- 
ed an army during the civil war. 





It is announced that Frank H 
Hitchcoek, first assistant postamster- 
general, will soon leave that position 
to assist In the management of Sec 
Taft's campaign. 


Gov Harris of Ohio wantg another 
term. Friends of Congressman Nich- 
olas Longworth are aiso urging his 
name for the republican nomination. 


Col Thomas G. Lawler, past eom- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army 
of Rockfo Ii, is dead. 


The Mill on the Farm. 
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Quits Sandwiches and Coffee for Lanchk. 


The noon-day lunch for the Depar:- 


ment cierks at Washington, is often 
a Most s€iieus question. 

“For fifteen years,” writes one of 
these clerks, “I have been working in 
one of the Gov't Departments. About 


two years ago I found myself every 
afternoon, with a very tired feeling in 
my head, trying to get the day’s work 
off my desk. 

BI had heard of Grape-Nuts as a 
‘food for brain and nerve centers, so I 
began to eat it instead of my usual 
heavy breakfast, then for my lunch 
instead of sandwiches and coffee. 

“In a very short time the tired feel- 
ing in the head left me, and ever 
since then the afternoon's work has 
been done with as much ease and 
Pleasure as the morning's work. 

“Grape-Nuts for two meals a day 
has worked, in my case, just as ad- 
vertised,, producing that reserve force 
and supply of energy that does not 
permit one to tire easily—so essential 
to the successful prosecution of one's 
life work.” “There’s a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the “Road to 
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== Building Material 


Metal Ce Paints, Varnishes, 
M Olls, = 


Our Material Catal con- 
tains 112 pages, is fully illustrated and is a book 


ie every farmer, planter, ranchman. house owner and 


contractor and buil should have. No other 
shows such large variety of so many lines for 
the user to buy from. 


terms are liberal. we hace by Galpin you 
to save money on your building we a 
steady customer of you 
~ ae unmecessary annoyances and 
ays. 
Get this book. Send for it right now, Et will 
mean dollars saved and a better home, or buildin 
Co. = Write 


Co., Baym in tem CHICAGO 
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“New York Edition 


Agricuiture never occupied a larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was this ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in- 
terests in the Empire state and help 
farmers in every way possible, 
American ~Agriculturist plans this 
edition for our own home people, 
Readers are cordially invited to co- 
operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefrant in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
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in your neighborhood, or ask ques- _ 


tions; it is possible we may aid you 
im answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 
turist” is in every way your 

‘ own home paper. : 
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New York Legislative Developments 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The report of the special committee, 
appointed under act of the last legis- 
lature to revise the highway code of 
the state, investigate general highway 
conditions, and recommend. 2 new 
code to take the place of the cha» 
otic mass of legislation which has 
grown up around the Higbie-Arm- 
strong and Fuller-Plank laws, has 
been the feature of the past week in 
the legislature. The work of _ the 
committée, of which Senator J. P. 
Alids of Chenango is chairman, has 
been thorough, and while there will 
be differences of opinion as to details 
of the law to be passed, the commit- 
tee, which represented both parties 
was unanimous in its recommenda- 
tions, and the bill recommended seems 
likely to become law. 

» The main change recommended by 
the committee and embodied in its 
bill is the substitution of a _ state 
highway department for the control 
of highways by the state engineer and 
surveyor. The commission is to con- 
sist of three commana to be ee, 
ed by the governor who succeeds Gov 
Hughes, at salaries, one of $6000 and 
two of $5000 a year. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR HIGHWAY LAWS 

Four systems of highway construc- 
tion are substituted for the two now 
in vogue. Briefly they are as fol- 
lows: First, a trunk system of main 
road,. connecting the larger cities and 
towns of the state. These are to be 
constructed solely at the expense of 
the state. The bill provides for 35 
different routes under this head. Sec- 
ond, an inter-county system, covering 
much the same field as the present 
state round scheme under the Higbie- 
Armstrong law. These roads would 
be paid for partly by the state, partly 
by the county and partly by the town. 
Third, town-roads within counties, 
ruch as lie within the scope of the 
present Fuller-Plank law. These also 
would be paid for in shares by state, 
county and town. Fourth, a new 
plan, is the application of the so- 
called French systems of repair and 
yaaintenance of local roads by the 'lo- 
calities without expense to the state. 

The bill would also abolish through- 
out the state the old labor system’ of 
work upon the roads, and make the 
inoney system compulsory_throughout 
the state. The committee recom- 
mends an automobile tax for the sup- 
port of the roads. This recommenda- 
tion is enforced by the report of the 
state’ engineer, 


Farmers’ Week at College 


For some time farmers have ex- 
pressed a desire to get together at the 
Cornell university college of agricul- 
ture to receive instruction and discuss 
among themselves farm problems. Old 
students of the college of agriculture 
have also desired to get back for a 
great reunion... Last. winter the third 
annual meeting of the New York state 
agricultural experimenters’ league 
brought ‘men of both classes. This 





meeting was such a success that it 








AMONG THE” FARMERS 


proved the advisability of developing 
till a whole week should be devoted to 


this purpose. February 17-22 _ is, 
therefore, to be set aside for this pur- 
pose, 


The week will open on Monday with 
a@ poultry show and a poultry insti- 
tute; which will bring one of the 
largest and most representative gath- 
erings of poultrymen ever held in this 
state. It will last three days. Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
afternoon will be given to instruction 
in farming. Practically every de- 
partment will put itself at the service 
of the visitors that week. Not only 
will exhibits be put up and lectures 
be given, but practical demonstrations 
also, with. plenty of opportunity for 
discussion. 

The keynote of the whole week, 
therefore, will be co-operation between 
the farmer and the college to bring 
out the best in each. Every day at 
4.30 and 8 p m there will be a general 
lecture on some question of interest to 
all. For instance, Prof Jenks will 
speak on Immigration as_it relates to 
the farmer; Pres Schurman will also 
speak. Letters have been sent to more 
than old students to come back 
for their reunions, and definite ar- 
Tangements have been made for the 
reunion of various short course clubs. 
On Friday the fourth annual meeting 
of the experimenters’ league will be 
held.. This will be the expression of 
the college man’s and the modern 
farmer’s point of view on many of the 
important agricultural problems. On 
Friday night there will be a general 
assembly, at which addresses will be 
given. Then a social hour will be 
passed. In order to have the crowd 
properly attended to a bureau of in- 
formation has been established at the 
public office of the college of agricul- 
ture for the comfort of the visitors. 
Lunch will be served at noon at the 
college, saving the time of people in 
going downtown. 


‘Notes from the Agricultural College 


F. E. BENEDICT 








On February 5, the students of the 
college of agriculture competed for a 
stage of six, from which stage one 
man will be chosen to give an ad- 
dress of welcome during farmers’ week 
at the college, February 17-22. The 
fortunate speakers were: W. H. Al- 
derman of Albion, F. Eugene Bene- 
diet-of Elmira, M. C. Burritt of Hil- 
ton, M. P. Jones of Deerfield, Harry 
Lubin of New York city, E. L. D. Sey- 
mour of New York city. The judges 
were Dean L. H. Balley, Prof J. BE. 
Rice and G. F. Warren. 

The trustees of the school of prac- 
tical agriculture and horticulture at 
Briar Cliff, N Y, having closed the af- 
fairs of that school, have presented 
the funds remaining, $298, to the col- 
lege of agriculture at Cornell. The 
trustees have accepted this gift as 
the nucleus of an agricultural student 
loan fund, the interest to be loaned 
to aid students who are working 
their way through the college of agri- 
éulture. 

The following men took their first 
degree at the Ithaca grange February 
1: Dr H. J. Webber, professor at agri- 
cultural college, L. D. Bachelder, in- 
structor, F. Eugene Benedict of El- 
mira, J. Davis of LeRaysville, Pa, E. 
E. Eldridge of Sharon Spa, 8S. B. Lip- 
man of Woodbine, C. A. Publow of 
Kingston, Ont, E. S. Savage of Lang- 
ston, N H, A. W. Spencer of Ithaca. 
Mr Spencer is a farmer; the six pre- 
siding men are students. Dr B. M. 
Duggan became professor in plant 
physiology at Cornell February 3. 
He has for siv years been professor 
He has for six years been professor 
of botany in the university of Mis- 
souri. He was born in Gallian, Ala, 
in 1872, attended the university of 
Alabama, and later graduated from 
the Mississippi A- and M college in 
1891, studied botany with Prof G. F. 
Atkinson at the Alabama polytech- 
nic institute in ’92-98, receiving the 
M S degree, later attending the grad- 
uate school of Harvard university, re- 
ceiving his A B in '94 and A M in "95. 
After a year as assistant at the Illi- 
nois state laboratory-of natural his- 
tory he came to Cornell and was 
made assistant, then instructor and 
later assistant professor in botany, 
specializing .in- plant physiology, and 
was also plant pathologist in the .ex- 
periment station. He received the 
gegree of Ph D in '98, and then stud- 





ied atthe university of Leipzig, Halle, 
Munich and Montpiellier and at the 
Naplés biological station 1900 
and in 1905-6. 

The Cornell university poultry as- 
sociation will hold its fifth annual 
show “February 18-20, in the new 
judging pavilion. The show is free 
to the public and a poultry institute 
will be held in a connection with the 
first annual meeting of the New York 
state branch of the American poultry 
association. This institute, which is a 
part of the program for farmers’. 
week February ~17-22, will be under 
the auspices of the bureau of farmers’ 
institutes and the college of agricul- 
ture. The officers of the poultry asso- 
ciation are all students who are work- 
ing their way through the university 
and are specializing in poultry hus- 


.bandry 


John Hall of Rochester: has sent a 
new apple packing machine to the 
department of horticulture. The ma- 
chine, which he has only recently 
invented, holds and packs/a barrel of 
apples automatically and is said to do 
good work. 

Chester J. Hunn, ’08, of Ithaca, 
formerly correspondent for American 
Agriculturist, having completed his 
studies at Cornell, sailed February 10 
for Honolulw Hawaii, where he takes 
up the work of assistant horticultur- 
ist and gardener at the experiment 
station. Vaughan McCaughey, ’08, of 
Greenville, O, also having completed 
this course preeeded Mr Hunn by sail- 
ing January 30 for Honolulu, Hawaii. 
He is to teach biological and natural 
sciences in the normal college and the 
various high schools of Hawaii. 

Prof John Craig, head of the de- 
partment of horticulture, sailed Feb- 
ruary 1, with is family, for an orien- 
tal tour. They will travel through 
Egypt and desert of North Africa until 
spring, when they will journey 
through Europe... Prof Judson will 
assume charge of the work in-the de- 
partment during Prof Craig’s absence. 

Prof Judson recently visited Long 
Island to look up the glass house in- 
terest in connection with gardening 
and trucking. Next summer a com- 





plete survey of the island will be 
made. 
McGraw, Cortland Co — Farmers 


have many cabbages stored under 
straw. The price in the fall was but 
$4 to $5 p ton. Cows are milking well. 
The price of milk at the shipping sta- 
tions is $1.50 p can. Most dairymen 
have reduced their herds on account 
of high priees for hay and grain. 


Vintonton, Schoharie Co—Not much 
plowing was done here. Potatoes 
sold- at 50 to 60c p bu. Apples 
brought $2 to $2.50 p bbl. Hay is 
bringing $17 p ton. Farmers are 
busy now securing their winter’s sup- 
ply of wood, 

A Candidate for Commissioner of 
agri to succeed C. A. Wleting is As- 
sistant Commissioner J. P. Clark of 
the state dapt of agri, and a resident 
of Faleoner in Chautauqua Co. 


Johnstown, Fulton Co—Most ice 


ponds cut for first crop. Farmers 
hauling logs. Warm weather has re- 
duced fodder consumption. Auctions 


rather numerous. 


Burke, Franklin Co—The farmers 
are busy getting up wood, drawing po- 
tatoes, logs, efc, Cows are nearly 
dry now, though the factories take 
milk every third or fourth day. The 
money panic affected the sale of but- 
ter and cheese in the fall, but they 
were able to hold until they could 
sell for good prices. But very little 
hay moving. Beef is worth from 4 to 
6c p Ib, eggs 28 to 30c, wood $1.75 to 
$2.25 p cord. 

Hancock, Delaware Co—Farmers 


very indignant throughout the coun- 
ty in regard to slaughter of their 
cows. Good authorities testify that 
much of it is needless* The so-called 
health inspectors also are a great 
nuisance. Wood cutting and drawing 
seems to be about all the business in 
the farming districts. Farmers are 
feeding a little grain to keep cows in 
good condition, but feed prices are 
away -up. Butter 30c p Ib, eggs 28c 
p doz. . 


Belmont, Allegany Co—Fine weath- -3Qc 


er of Jan 27 aided farm work, but 
since then we have had severe cold. 
Stock is wintering well, despite the 
changeable weather. Not much de- 


_¢lubs or institutes everywhere. 


Berisha» < PRSIR S cee ae : 
mand for fresh cows, owing to an em- 
bargo being placed upon freight ears 
in New York city. There is little ac- 
tivity in the hay market. People here 
are proud of the prospect of an ag- 
ricultural college being built at Ab 


fred. This town has ofe of the best 
academic universities in southwest- 
ern N Y. . 


Ravena, Albany Co—Winter weath- 
er has caused no damage as yet to 
orchard prospects, and I look for a 
fairly normal crop. ‘There may he 
some Baldwin orchards that will not 
bloom.—[J. G. W. 


The Farmers’ Institute schedule¢@ 
for White Plains Mar 11 and 12 has 
been abandoned. 


Women’s Institutes—The work in- 
augurated by Mrs Helen Wells of 
Syracuse has been so successful! in the 
40 counties where institutes were hela 
since last Sept, that a campaign has 
been started to double the fund fer 
next season’s institutes. For this work 
the legislature contributed $5000; next 
season it is hoped to have $10,008 
The govt has appointed a national 
eommittee, of which Mrs Wells is a 
member, to investigate the feeling in 
every state prior to forming similar 
More 
than 15,000 farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters were benefited by the clubs dur- 
ing the past season. 


Washington Co — A 
large amount of hay and straw is go- 
ing to market. Pressed ice is being 
harvested. We have about 2 in of 
snow, and sleighing is good, More 
than the usual amount of real es- 
tate is changing hands. 


Schenectady, Schenectady Co—Quite 
a number of auctions are being held, 
and se.eral farms have been sold 
City people are looking for farms, 
which has created a good demand 
Butter and eggs high. Ice houses be- 
ing filled. ; 


- Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn We 
p bu, oats 62c, rye 90c, bran $26.50@ 
27. p ton, linseed meal 31@32, mid- 
dlings 26@28, baled timothy hay 16@ 
19. Veal calves 7@8c p 1b, heavy 
hogs 4.20@4.50 p 100 lbs. Butter active, 
emy tubs 28@32c p 1b, prints 
dairy .25@30c,.f ¢c cheese 15@17c. 
Fresh eg.s 83c p doz, dressed fowls 13 
@l5c p Ib, chickens lic, turkeys 17@ 
19ce, ducks 14@15c, geese 13@14c. Po- 
tatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, yellow onions 
1.10@1.25 p bu, cabbagge 5@6 p 100 
lbs, pea beans 2.30@2.40 p bu. 

.t Syracuse, corn 78c p bu, oats 
60c, rye 90c, buckwheat $1.50 p 100 
lbs, bran 27 p ton, cottonseed meal 31, 
gluten. feed 27, middlings 27@29, 
baled timothy hay 13@17.. Cmy tub 
butter 28@30c p Ib, prints 30c, dairy 
28@30c, f c cheese 15@li6c. Fresh 
eggs 84c p doz, dressed fowls 17c p 
lb, turkeys 24c, ducks 18@19c. Pota- 
toes Tic B bbl, yellow onions 75@80c, 
cabbage 3@5 p 100, turnips 35c p bu, 

ea beans 2.20@2.40 p bu, marrows 

.50@2.75, celery 40@50c p doz, squash 
1@2c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, marrow beans $2.40@ 
2.50 p bu, pea beans 2.80@2.35, pota- 
toes 75@80c, sweet potatoes 5@6.26 p 
bbl, yellow onions 65@70c, cabbage 
3@3.50 p 100 heads, celery 40@50c p 
doz, ‘cucumbers 1.25@1,40, lettuce 1 
@1.25 p hamper, turni 90c@1 p 
bu. Cmy tub. butter 32@S3c p ib, 
prints 34c, dairy 26@29c, f c cheese 
15@16c.- Fresh eggs 27@30c p doz, 
live turkeys 15@16c, fowls 11@12c, 
ducks 12@15c, geese 9@10c. Fancy 
apples 3.50@4 p bbi. ‘Timothy hay 17 
few ton, rye straw 9@10,- cat straw 








At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, rye 
85c, corn 75c, oats 60c, bran $26 p 
ton, middlings 28, corn mea! 30, beets 
40c p bu, cabbage 5@6 p ton, cauli- 
flower 1.25@1.50 p doz heads, celery 
25@60c p doz, lettuce 20@2ic, on- 
ions 60@75c p bu, potatees 60@7T5ic, 
turnips 50c, pea beans 1.85@1.90, 
marrows 2@2.10. Cmy tub butter 

Pp 1b, prints 82@36c, dairy 250 
28c, f c cheese 15@l6c. Fresh eges 
P doz, dressed chickens 16c p 
lb, turkeys 20c, ducks 156@16c, fow)s 
15c.. Baled timothy hay 16@20 p 
ton, rye. straw ie 4, 
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Cranberry Growers Support Organization 

That cranberry growers are keenly 
concerned in the advancement of the 
industry was evidenced by the large 
attendance at the 35th annual meeting 
of American cranberry growers’ assn, 
held at Philadelphia some days ago. 
The attendance was exceptional, and 
the progtfam most helpful and pleas- 
ing. Among impor tant matters dis- 
cussed was that “of the question af 
brands. The development of the co- 
operative handling of cranberries has 
thrown this matter to the front dur- 
ing recent months. The question was 
thoroughly discussed by J. J. White, 
president of the growers’ cranberry 
company, and F. 8S. Gaskell, president 


ofthe New Jersey cranberry sales’ 
company. A. D. Makepeace and A. 
U. Chaney discussed Varieties: Ezra 


‘Evans and Prof Shear of the United 
States department of agriculture 
taiked of Spraying appliances. rof 
Blake of the New Jersey experiment 
station gave details regarding  bor- 
; deaux mixture. Théd labor problem 
|we as dwelt upon by Prof Rockwood of 
New Jersey. Henry J. Thayer of New 
England and Prof John Smith of New 
Jersey talked on insect enemies. Mr 
‘Abbott of New Jersey handled the 
subject of Spraying. 

Bilection of officers resulted in the 
lection of E. H. Durell of New Jersey 
las president. Judge E. P. Wills of 
jNew Jersey was made vice-president, 
land A. J. Rider of Hammonton, N J, 
lpecretary and treasurer. The execu- 
itive committee is composed of Theo- 
‘dore Budd, J. J. White, BE. H. Durell 
and A. J. Rider. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, February 10; 1908. 


At New York, last week the offer- 
ings of live cattle continued light and 
prices improved 10@25c on steers, 15 
,@25c on cows, and 20c on fat bulls; 
bologna bulls ruled firm to close 

Today there were 31 cars cattle and 
830 calves on sale. Steers easier, clos- 
ing fully 10c lower; bulls in light 
supply and steady; medium to choice 
cows off. 10@15c, bologna cows 
steady. Steers averaging 1075 to 
1340 Ibs crossed the scales at $5.10 
@5.95 p 100 ibs, including Pa steers, 
1130 te 1135 Ibs, 5.30@5.45. Oxen 
and stags 4@4.80, bulls 3.75@4.45, 
cows 1.90@4.25. 

VEAL CALVES 

* Last week veals ruled steady for 
best grades and firm for medium and 
common stock. Western and barnyard 
calves slow but steady; veals closed 
firm; all other calves steady. Today 
supplies were light, and market ruled 
| 25c higher. Veals brought $5.75@ 
10 p 100 Ibs, culls 4@5, western 
calves 5, 

} Sheep continued in light supply and 
ruled steady last week; lambs closed 
slow, but about steady. Today sheep 
were in fair demand and steady; lambs 
a shade lower, but selling more freely. 
Fair to good ewes $4.75@5 p 100 Ibs, 
car wethers, 102 Ibs, 5.75, 40 wethers, 












108 ibs, 6; yearlings 6@6.25, Sag 
state lambs 7.60@7.87%. 

Hogs continued steady last week 
and closed firm, with an upward 
tendency in prices. Today, however, 
the market weakened in western ad- 
vices. WN Y state pigs, 108 Ibs av- 
erage, $5 p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 
Business showed no improvement 


last week, although reports from va- 
rious western cities indicated an in- 
creased demand everywhere else. How 


long the general businwss depression 
will: effect: the development of the 
lemand for. drafts is impossible to 


say, 
this kind of stock are practically out 
f the market. There continues to be 
a fair demand for decent to good sec- 


md-hand horses at auction, which 
re selling at a general range of $60@ 
175 ea. 

At Buffalo, cattle sélling better. 
Prime». steers $5.75@6 p 100 Ibs, 
butcher steers 4.50@5.60, feeders 3.75 
24.50, cows 3@4.75, bulls 3.25¢ 
1.75, heifers 3.75@5.40, veal calves. 5 


210, milch cows 20@57 ea. Hogs 4.40 


G45 p_ 100 ibs: Lambs 5@7.75, 
wethers 5.50@6, ewes 5.25@5.60. 


At Philadelphia, market for cattle 
is showing strength. Choice steers 
ronght $5.80@6.25. p 100 Ibs, com- 

8-4 


but at the présent time buyers of 


mon to 5.40@5.70, ar 8@4.50, ; 
75, veals Pn, 


4.50@5.50, wethers . 
dressed hogs commanded 7c p Ib. 
At Pittsburg, a slow cattle market 
was in progress early this week. Mon- 
day’s receipts footed up 100 loads. 
Some sales were 10c lower. Fat 
beeves brought $5.75@5.85 p 100 Ibs, 
fair to good steers 5@5.50, heifers 4: ~y 
@5.10, cows 3@4.65, bulls. 3.75@4.80, 
canners 1.50@2.50, stock and feeding 
steers 3@4.65, veal calves 5@8.50, in- 
ferior calves 3@4, milch cows 
60 ea. 

Hogs sold easier. Heavies brought 
$4.55 p 100 ibs, medium heavy York- 
ers 4.60, light Yorkers 4.50@4.60, pigs 
440@4.50. A strong sheep market; 
demand good. Wethers realize 5 
5.75, ewes 4.75@5.25, cull sheep 3@4, 
fat lambs 6.75@7.75, inferior lambs 
5@6. 

The western markets are not hav- 
ing a monopoly on heavy hog -re- 
ceipts. Arrivals of swine at Pittsburg 
during Jan were 173, head, con- 
stituting a record-breaking run at 
this market for the first month of the 
year. The increase over Jan, ’07, was 
nearly 60,000 head. Farmers in ter- 
ritory tributary to Pittsburg are com- 
plaining greatly at the hog market 
situation. Corn is selling in the neigh- 


borhood of 60c p bu, and with hogs | 


bringing less than 5c p Ib, conditions 
are discouraging. 


Hop Stocks Reducing Slowly 


It is shown that the movement of 
hops out of Ore during the first five 
months of the season ’07-8 aggregates 
90,000 bales. Dealers claim that hold- 
ings of *07 hops on the Pacific coast 
aggregate up.vard of 70,000 bales, or 
about 30% of the crop, as estimated 
by American Agriculturist last fall. 
In additon to this it is esti- 
mated that around 20,000 bales of ’96 
hops are still on hand, some being 
held by dealers and some by growers. 

Several hundred bales of fair to 
good hops are reported to have 
changed hands in Cal and Ore during 
the past fortnight, prices ranging 4% 
@8c p th. There is a_ strong dis- 
position to push American. hops 
abroad freely, but whether this is a 
profitable move is a debatable ques- 
— for. British quotations are ruling 
ow 

There is little in the way of impor- 
tant change to note in domestic hop 
markets. 
ingly 
pire state is uneventful, 
sales of fairly good ‘07 
made at 10@l1lc p Ib. 
might bring more. 

Exports of hops from the U § in 
Dec were 2,393,800 Ibs, at an average 
value of 13c p Ib. In Dec, '06, ship- 
ments abroad footed up 2,870,000 Ibs, 
at an ayerage value of 2 Thus it is 
evident that the British market must 
indeed be sick when 13c hops fail to 
induce as much buying as 
hops did a year ago. Hop exports 
from the U 8 for’ the calendar year 
"OT aggregated 16,100,000 Ibs, inst 
17,700,000 Ibs in ‘06 and 5,713, Ibs 
in ’05. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
[In cents per lb-with comparisons. ] 
1908 1907 1906 

Y state, ch..15@16 21@23 16@17 
med to prime 12@14 19@21 15@16 
Pac coast, ch...1 11 Ty 14 e% 

med to prime 9 + aS 
Olds -»» 4@ 8 8@ 8 
German - :28@84 go p42 sos0 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange price 
remains 3%c p qt in the 26-c zone. 
Last weék’s snow delayea some milk 
trains as much as 10 and 12 hours. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 





with a few 
hops being 
Choice crops 


N 





qt cans for the week ending Feb 8 
were: 
Milk Cream 
Erie § .cescccccecesesese 42,002 1,671 
Susquehanna ........+.+ 18,417 205 
West Shore .........+.. 18,870 240 
Lackawanna .......e0. ,500 1,550 
New York Central 
(long haul)..,....... 51,300 2,500 
New York Centrai 
(Harlem) ........... 11,100 275 
Ontario Vabecs6ctteseee GOD 1,231 
Lehigh Valley ......... 24,899 64 
Meow TRON cos. enacké 5.100 -- 
Other sources .......,. 6,300 145 
Total EGS. ok 0b oe tae 8,460 
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every day for years to come. 
smal} number of partsthey se eldom get out of order. 


+a mighty important feature to the person 
lots more but you can't buy any better than the 


ou why, 
Decome. Tt shows you by actual illustrations sj 
that the} they are becoming more and more use 





Prices continuing distress- | 
low. The situation in the Em- | 


High Prices Don't 





The simple and sensible plan on which our machines are built will 
appeal to your common sense; you owe it to yourself to investigate Our separators, 


nes have just issued this book and it contains some valuable information for the man own- 
‘ot woere our Separators differ from others and why it is 


machines and cages | S = value of simplicity. rite us at once 
A new edition with ced prices now ready. A <4 card will bring it, vm 
y= ve., Madison 


“42 Separate 
= Cream 


any tennant Balt thata 
separator cannot be sold 
Sy gi ty prices we ask for ours, 
ut the and Gelden 
Barvest continue to give satis- 
faction just the same and we 
are they of them every 
month ey satisfy, because 
Sor oe and are made 
ast. Our Separators are 
made by men who know 4 
and are so simple and effective 
in design thatno machine made 
surpasses them for close skim- 
ming and speed, In quality 
and quantity of work they stand 
in the front rank of Separators. 
Don't take any chances when 
you buy a separator, because it 
is going to be u and 


Having such a 

. and for the same reason they are easily and q 

who is going to us it day after day—you can pay 
Cream Separator. Our catalogue shows 


hose who have had experience with complicated 
Book. 














SAMPLE , 
=> Owners of 


loso there is the back- 
vessels, and the loss of 
other important duties. 


cent. 


It won 
advert 





as only one person in 


Interior View 


PEOPLES SUPPLY CO., 





requires no ice, no chemicals, and no yp a labor or machinery. All 
thrifty honsewives realize the waste of butter fat unavoidably lost in 
the skim: :ed milk under a pan or crock method. Besides this money 


* PEOPLES AUTOMATIC CREAM EXTRACTOR 


will stop this extravagant waste of money, cream and valuable time. 
It will increase your present yield of cream from 15 per cent to 20 per 
¢ It will give you the cream cool, sweet and fresh, Gueetty after it 
comes from the cow, unaffected by chemical action. It wi 

the quantity and quality of your butter all through the year. 
more cream, more butter, less time. Result: More profit. 


Extractor into each community where we have no agent. Write today 


have the benefit of this free offer. Send us your name, and the 
name of your nearest freight office. Address— 


CREAM 


FRACTORS FREE 


Co We offer you a Sample Cream 


Extractor that actually sepa- 
gates ‘the cream from the milk 
¥y ati automatic process that 


pans and milk 


-breaking dru 
ably devoted to 


valuable time t 
Nowa 


ry of oa 
at can be profit 


mprove 
It means 


*t cost you a cent to take advantage of our free 
ising offer as we will send one Sample Cream 


each locality where we have no agent may 





Dept. J, Kansas City, Mo. 








" and you oan do | 





The Celebrated DeLoach Mill 


Saw Your Own Lumber 


lumber is Jumber nowedays, 


We Set the Pace 
—Others do the 


t better than 


the epee fellow, with 
help. 


A l5-year-ol4 


ae 


eh t and we the 
P00. Box 525, BRIDG 

















Always Mention %.2 ar este 
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TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L. B. TAFT. 

treatise on greenhouse structures end 
arrangements of the various forms and styles of 
plant houses, for professional florists as well as 
amateurs. Al! the best and most improved struc- 
tures are clearly described. The moder and most 
successful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Special chapters are devoted 
to houses used for the growing of one kind of 
—_ exclusively. The construction of hotbeds and 
receives ~~ attention. Over 103 
—— A iilustrations. 210 pages. 6x7 inches. -“ 
eT] 


Greenhouse Management 
BY L. R. TAFT. 

This book forms an almost indispensable ccmpan- 
fon volume to “Greenhouse Construction.’ Bo 
minute . practical are the various systems and 

of growing and forcing roses, violets, car- 
mations and all the most important forists’ plants, 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by 
a careful study of this work and the ———- < 
its teachings, failure is almost impossible. 
trated. 382 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth.........+. $1.9 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
438-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORE 


4 complete 
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New York Patrons to the Front 


The 85th annual session of the 
New York state grange held at Hor- 
nell last week was 
_ @ success. Many 
,important ques- 
tions came up for 
discussion, among 
which were Good 
roads, Extension 
of the order. 
Rural schools, 
Agricultural edu- 
cation, Juvenile 
Zranges, etc. 
Early in the ses- 
sion the _ state 
body passed a 
resolution calling 
for a committee 
of three practical 
milk producers to 
be appointed by 
the state master to confer with the 
New York city board of health and 
endeavor to have withdrawn from the 
regulations made by that board the 
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W. N. GILES, 
sec N Y grange 


objectionable features which are 
causing milk producers much incon- 
venience. 


It was recommended that county 
organizations should do more in. the 
way of co-operative effort among 
grange members. If a county buyer 
and seller can be appointed it will 
greatly facilitate co-operation. It was 
further suggested that a committee of 
three from different parts of the state 
be appointed to act as a medium of 
correspondence between granges. A 
resolution favoring limited parcel 
post was adopted. The executive com- 
mittee was ordered to print a new 
edition of .the constitution and by- 
laws of the state grange. Another 
resolution recommended that subor- 
dinate granges be more fully equipped 
with regalia. The fifth degree was 
conferred in full form by a degree 
team from Genesee county and the 
regular state officers worked the sixth, 
or state degree, on a large class of 
candidates at the Thursday evening 
session. 


. GOOD ROADS RECOMMENDATIONS) 


An important report was that of tne 
committee on good roads. The com- 
mittee declared that 
the old labor system 
has fully served its 
time and should be 
abolished without 
hesitation or regret. 
Rural mail confers 
blessings that lighten 
the burdens of 
country life, and 
good roads are need- 
ed wherever the car- 
rier goes. The state 
county and town 
roads scheme is 





F. N. GODFREY, 
re-elected 
master 
fanciful and absurd and lacks~ the 
merit that justifies serious considera- 


tion. Expensive highways should be 
maintained by the state, county and 
town by apportioning the cost the 
same as for the original improvement. 
The establishment of a commission to 
manage the highways does not bear 
promise of more comprehensive. or 
satisfactory results that are now pos- 
sible under the state engineer. High- 
ways that lead from the farm to mar- 


ket, school and church are the 
objects of chief concern. The state, 
county and town should work to- 


gether to provide improvements so 
apportioned that every section will 
have its equitable share with the view 
of avoiding “the evils of discrimina- 
tion and promoting the welfare of all 
who have use of the highways. 
OFFICERS ELECTED 

The biennial election of officers re- 
sulted in most instances in re-elec- 
tion. The following is the list elected 
for the ensuing two years: Master, 
F. N. Godfrey of Olean; overseer, W. 
H. Vary of Watertown; lecturer, S. 
J. Lowell of Fredonia; steward, J. A. 
Powell of Hornell; assistant steward, 
R. W. Eggleston of Wadhams Mills; 
chaplain, S. J. Roberts of Fairport; 
treasurer, W. L. Bean of McGraw; 
secretary, W. N. Giles of Skaneateles; 
gatekeeper, John Krause of Monroe; 
Flora, Mrs P. S. Aldrich of Palymra; 
Ceres, Miss Eva Fingar of German- 
town; Pomona, Mrs Rice McCauley 
of Stanley; lady assistant steward, 
Mrs M. H. Lent of Peekskill; execu- 
tive committee for three years, W. W. 
Ware of Batavia. 

An optimistic and constructive an- 

+ 





















NEW YORK STATE GRANGE 


nual address was that of State Master 
G odfrey. 
G rad ually 
the work of 
e xtending 
the order in 
the new sec- 
tion is going 
on. Special 
reference to 
the impor- 
tance of ed- 
ucation was 
a feature of 
the state 
master’s ade 
dress. He 
says the 
time has ar- 
rived when 
no other 
business ree 
quires great 
quires 
greater study and thought than that 
of agriculture in all of its branches. 
The dairy farmer needs to have a 
thorough knowledge of the care and 
health of the, cow, her environments 
and surroundings. He should know 
something of veterinary science and 
also know along what lines of breed« 
ing to pursue that he may secure the 
best type of animal he desires for the 
line of business conducted. Phe same 
details and broad education are nec- 
essary for farmers in other specialties. 

The grange should stand firm in 
demanding a fair share of the money 
expended by the state, for the cause 
of agriculture. There are now some- 
thing over 175 grange halls owned by 
granges in the state and valued at 
$360,000. It is a commendable effort 
on the part of every grange to own 
its own home. Juvenile grange organ- 
ization has not made the progress in 
New York that the importance of the 
work warrants. 

Closing his address, State Master 
Godfrey said: “‘We must be careful, 
conservative, conscientious, allowing 
no adverse influence to sway our 
judgment and proceeding along lines 
jusitfied by a comprehensive under- 
standing. The influence of the grange 
has become a powerful factor in mat- 
ters state and national and we should 
steadily refrain from any action that 
may tend to forfeit respect of those 





R. W. 


EGGLESTON, 
asst steward 


who now look to it for wise direc- 
tion.” 

Resolutions covering the following 
subjects were also adopted, recom- 
mending the legislature provide 


appropriate means to carry out plans 
for improvement of state fair, and 
that a commission of appropriate size, 
duly compensated, be appointed; fa- 
voring the creation of a legal depart- 
ment und r the control of the com- 
missioner of agriculture at Albany, on 
account of the divided responsibility 
existing in enforcing the agricultural | 
law;: favoring the continuance of the 


work of the bureau of soils of the de-| | 


partment of agriculture in the impor- | 
tant fruit district of the state; en- 
forcing the work of the bureau of 
farmers’ institutes and recommending 
that appropriations be made for 
women’s institutes; opposing the bill 
mow before the legislature allowing 
the shooting of pheasants every 
Thursday in October; recommending 
the state master appoint special dep- 
uty to organize juvenile granges; fa- 
voring equai suffrage. The important 
matter of the compulsory tuberculin 
test of dairy cattle was passed upon 





unanimously. 


Buil e your e ¢« 
or Repairing 
till you get this book 
FREE TO YOU FOR A 2-CENT 
STAMP TO COVER POSTAGE, 


\ Send your name—NOW—for a compii- 
mentary copy of "Practical Farm Buildings 
Thesagh wocking drawings and text it shows 

how to build to the best advantage. Incidentally it 
yet you mighty valuble information onthe roofing que, 
oa, =s —- mest expansive. PAROID READY ROOFING 
costs @ little more and is w FAR more than an substi- 


IT LASTS years u ea tal Td aE. th rust- 
oo Sold or see well cand seer aouiar"e mamma. 


will learn the others deal move when 
Pe penrecr ie ne me 
FW. BIRD & SON, Est. 1817 Dept. 14 ) East Walpole, Mase. 


ANN et \ Don’t 
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FARMERS, IT WILL PAY YOU 









at inch blowers, run easy, and have all the first 
class hes. iis ties of high-priced forges. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE gz: ¥:=°rs 
as large, as dnradie, 6 do as much Ae ag and cat every 
way any $10.00 forge on the and as rep + 
or money re 


SPECIAL WINTER OFFER =~ Noger | Fariner't 


Forge complete $3.60 or one Farmer’s Fo 
dviee an An ed, and one pair of t a all t all yee 4. 
: 2 mney neh L. Orders shi =m b 
r a ni . ? 
stamp f oF y catalogue Ne he and testimonials. 


@. A. S. FORGE WORKS, Sarense, Mich. 


Rubberhide I WANT MY SCALE 
Boots 232" 


THE FARMERS FORCE 
Mang BY 
THEC AS FoRGE WORKS 


SARANAC MICH 
PATENT _PENDING 








oir have no Scale you 
7 es ; because you 


















on Lathan a are under obligations 
me for oe Bevias 
Sena Ganmreeuin combin- 


-ation and trust for 42 years 
and made the price so 3°! 
that you can’t Miford to be 
without ; ae I offer 
yous free trial before 
you pay one cent, be- 
cause I en 





the I was the first man 

sell scales on trial. I first we paid t the 

freight”. I will send you my 

** Reasons why you should own a 

scale”, if you address— 

“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT” 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


cone 


Ulustrated 10 Full Page Pilates 








We guarantee that a pair of Rub- 
berhide boots will outwear two pairs of 
best all rubber boots or we will make good the 
difference in wear in money. 

A first quality rubber boot with arubber welt 
sole to which an outer-sole of the best heavy 
Rock Oak Leather is sewed. Cannot pull apart 
or leak. Leather insole prevents sweat, 


Gan Be Half-Soled 















or tapped by any cobbler, and still not. ; {64 PAGE 

leak, Protect the feet. Lots more a 

VETERINARY 
ADVISER 


comfort. Great for ditching, spading 
or any hard, wet work. 


They Will Save You 
* Money 


Ask your dealerforthem. Ifhecan- 
not supply you, write to us direct, 


Send for Catalog 


and prices with full descrip- 





Chemical Co., Dept. 103 B 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 


















































and others; ho 























me in a position to give ve! 





ood I'll also send ial Vehicle 
satinginthe price O50 Write Me To-day Catalowve th lutniu sob und on - Spring Wagons 
= fale 000 dy be diartition wo-year Warranty and Guarantee 
Satitaction; our * if not as represented ts pr md Y ren Me bypory walidiyra “ap ay * Buggy pictures, nor Buggy $39.00 and up 


that counts—IT’S BUGGY WEAR. 





Yor wre't have to hey, 1 just want to tell you about our Vehicle 


ouput is ischivned 4 direct to users. gi tyent toot 


“sh od 5 are tri 
~ = x he not ak ar 


ican give you the cunient value in 
a vehicle of any factory in America. Try me. 20,000 did in 1907. 






















Meabs <== 


I want to write You a Letter Buggies 
$33.00 to $90.00 


our Soot een, w we S epee entire 
os te oan oie w we brace the ck: andl cides of our Gat, G1 want 


nd will see that this firm has placed 
dreatn supe rene a rae by others and ths ata 


Factory, operated 


Surries 
$50.00 to$150.00 


F. L. SHAW, Ward’ s Vehicle Man Farm Wagons 

















Montgomery Ward & Co., Kansas City 


Runabouts, Buggies, Surreys, Spring Wagons, Farm Wagons, etc. 


$46.30 and up 


Two-Year 
Warranty 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
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LATCST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
8...DARD GRADES. WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or Wheat corn , Oats 

Spot 1908 | 1907 | wes ; 1907 | 1908 | 1907 
BIBS Rise 

Chivazo oT | 77 | 5%) 26 | ej 
New York} 1.03 | 3 | eo | st | eo | 46 
Bossa... — | — | 67 | 4 | A 50 
Toledo . so |} 20 | 61 | 45 | SA | 40 
St tx uis | 76 53 | Si 38 
Mists {1.01 | 82 | 58 | 41 | 50 | 28 
Live? "por 1 .| 1.08 ot 72 | @ i — hed 








At New Yerk, receipts of corn are 
not running heavy, only moderate ex- 
port demand. No 1 northern spring 
wheat sells at $1.16 p bu, No 2 red 
winter wheat 1.02, No 2 corn quoted 
nominally at 69c in elevators, corn 
cheps 26 p ton, cornmeal 1.50@1.65 
p bag, mixed oats 57%c p bu in ele- 
vators, white clipped oate 56@63c, rye 
90@02e, barley 1.10@1°15, malt 1.25@ 
130. Winter wheat. flour straights 
4.7545 p bbl, rye flour 4.75@5.35, 
buckwheat 3 p 100 Ibs. Canadian 
buckwheat for export sells at T3@Ti5c 


p be. 

At Chicago, wheat has shown a 
somewhat better tone, with fractional 
advances ali along the line, but top 
prices not maintained. The domestic 
situation was without new | feature. 
The movement from country to dis- 
tributing points was nearly normal., 
Mest of the aid to a sémewhat dull 
market came through the increased 
incufiry on foreign account. Wheac 
for May delivery sold at Chicago 
above and below 97c p bu, July 
around 98@94c, while Sept sagged 


fireliy under 90x 

Very little is heard about crop con- 
ditions in the west and southwest. 
It is the rest season with autumn 
n grain, and about the only thing 


worth noting is the general absence 
of snow covering up to the close of 
Jan, fellowed by some grateful snow- 
falis in early Feb. The crop outlook 
in Burope is reasonably good, with 
some uncertainty in Russian condi- 
tions. Trade advices intimated lber- 


al shipments of Argentine wheat dur- 
ing Feb and Mar, and it is said that 
the exportable surplus from that 
country is now placed at 144,000,000 
bus, this being among the heaviest on 
record for any given season. 

Owing to somewhat lighter move- 
ment and reasonably good support, 
corn ruled 1@8c higher, outside 
prices not fully maintained. The 
colder weather was better for curing 
and grading corn in the country. Ex- 
ports have shown more volume, and 
the cash demand on home account is 
reasonably good. No 2 corn in_store 
58@59c p-bu, yellow 59@60c. Low 
erades sharp discount. 

The oats traffic has been somewhat 
unsettled within a& narrow range, 
shipping demand fair, almost wholly 
on domestic account. There was 
nothing new in the situation, oats 
continuing to run rather poor in 
quality. Standard oats in store 50@ 
52- p bu, lower grades 48@49c. 

Rye receipts were small, and under 
a fair demand prices averaged slight- 
ly higher. Very little interest was 
manifested and nothing new was de- 


veloped. No 2 in store nominally 80 
‘~ Sle p bu. 

Only a fair interest was shown in 
the barley market, prices fully steady, 
but trade without animation. Buyers 
were rather indifferent, yet so small 
were the arrivals that full prices were 
realized. ‘These ranged from 95c p 


bu for fancy malting downward to 
78? Se for poor and thin fed grades 
Grass seeds were firm in tone, with 
rather’ more life displayed. Prime 
tir othy $4.70@4.75 p 100 Ibs, Mar de- 
livery 4.90; prime clover 19¢ p Ib, 
hungarian 1% @2c, millets 1%@1%c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 





Chicago, the situation is running 
nearly the same lines last noted 
:ese columns. At times the ex- 


I demand picked tp and prices 
acv.anced. However, this improve- 
r was not wholly maintained. A 
f ire of the trade is the compara- 
t! ty liberal movement of steers from 


Ned and Kan. This would tend to 
indicate that either choice beeves in 
territory directly tributary to Chi- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








ie & eee dee o 2228 = 
ual a 

FIVE CENTS oe anything 
or exchange. 

THE ADDR must be counted as part of the 

each initiat or a number counts 

as ome word. must each onder, 

an must have. on, a8 we 


inserted in our AL 
NO BLACK-FACED or 
kind will be allowed under this head, 
a small adv as noticeable 
THE RATE for the “Parmer” 
ADDRESS 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








If you don't wish to imvest in a full-grown jack I 
will sell you # one very cheap; a C4 
grow him up r trade. Stock guara 

Write for prices. EKLER’S JAC FARM. 





FOR SALE~Three ered stallions: one ma- 
hogany bay years © 23964; one 
oan ge oe "6 years old, No. 37194; one 





<i “ sire Dan Patch. 

E ” GoluinR. | Route 2 0. 
BROOKLAND’S FARM HOLSTEINS—Special 
sale of bull calves, 3 to 11 mos old, from large pos 


ae butter producing cows. Bired by the best bull of 
reed. Prices $28 upward. BROOKLANDS 
PARM. Stittville, N ¥. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large See, <.. ages; mated, not akin; 
omed sOWS, Se es, Collie go Guern- 

calves. ve for < FA ag P. AMILTON, 
Cochranviile, 

CHOICE BERKSHIRES, pat sows, fall pigs, one 
fine year! herd boar. | Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write MONROE H. VANDERHOOF, Middlebury 
Cezter, Pa. < 


PERCHERON and French Coach 
Make money yourself and help f 











— —~— tor 


sale. rs make 
money with better horses. Write ELWOOD MAKIN. 
Auburn, N Y. 





eas - REGISTERED Percheron stall ions ‘and 
M. BAKER, Manhatten, I. 
Branch stable, a. M. HASWELL, Hoosick; N ¥. 


BROOD MARES—Have 7 -_ - @ pure breed 
registered Percheron brocd m in foal. See 
or address, WILLIAM PADEN. " Greenville, Pa. 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHIN AS. sows bred 
for na a raised in 
30 years. CG NIKON. } Box ” “Lebanon, O. 











50 a BRED SOWS, service boars and 
“ere, prices right. Write CLARK 


Bios re a, tu 


1 Lanse Bee ie roe 
portation. 


sae an! og POLAND-CHINA swine at rea- 
sonable prices. H. L. BROOKS, Newtown, Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEY Exceptionally fine. $. 
HUGH BRINTON, Wek oumetes Chester, Pa. 





best im- 











EGGS AND POULTRY 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
di pu money 


$1.50 each, no 
not 





ices free; 4 cents in stam 
for fine photo of our winners, GRA) 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


ALL LEADING ge ‘nd a ~* oe. 





bred chickens, ducks, , turkeys. and 
free trial incubators at t Don’t t buy S. « 


me see what we Send 2 
‘or illustrated ‘e- Aey CHANTICLEER POUL- 
TRY FARM, Dept 51, Mankato, Minn. 


Teck hg Tied Hols. snot White ens: 
dottes and S 
cockerels $1.50 ao oe each. cach. AVE WOOD POULTRY 








FARM, Avondale, Ch 

mR ait . oa ie our book, “How to | 
and increase your _. - 

try catalog free. yom PAPLER , & Ferry 


St, Pirate urg, Pa. 
breeding PLYMOUTH 


2 adele a 


pepe Boek et Aa red Sot F, tion 
[Sa 


at Pee, Se, 


right. PARVIEW PREM, 








1200—30--¥. 











EGGS —_ sm POULTRY 
eer Ss See a 


iron Date caaing platy tier BASE DOS 
Good stock. Rags 1. Bt: om, Satag iE, 


A nay ye A White 
Pekin ducks. reasonable. hei. 
HORN, Route as Mariton, a : 

















ig Se a 
ye Sr 


CONNELE Ligonier, 


prices free rensonabie 3 Wilke GEO" C OREENWALD. 


port, 
EGGS from stock. Singte Comb 
—— ag s for 15. W. T. ROGERS, Brites 


CHOICE RANGE GROWN 
Circular 

















cockerets. apa FRANK » te 
Ros, N & . 
LIGHT B AS eer 
ct Hereford! calves OWEN UNDERWOOD, 
Fleming, Pa. 
FARM RAISED Rose Oomb Brown iaghera 
+ a ad best strain. I. O. HAWKINS, Bullville, 





>. a akg 5 | ROCK cockerel. | a= 


and qua’ ©. NIXON, Lebanon 


MAMMOTH BRONSE TURKEYS kind, 
right prices. HAVEN HOWE. Ba, es sai 


WHITE HOLLAND and Bronze turkeys. AL- 
BERT KREUUTTER, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


s. C. WH ‘iy 3 Orpington stock Cook's 
strain. E. BH. PARKER, potedem, 3 N r 


ROSE COMB White Leghorn cockerels. $1.25 each. 
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DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





‘COLLIE PUPPIES, sable aad white, feshion.b'e 
PUPPIES, mle ens, Peru 
Lack, 
CATALOG Colliés, poultry, Jersey oe. 


CLYDE BURNESON, West Bridgewater, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


A NEW SHARPLES tubular cream separator, 
No & BOX 38, Newtown, Pa. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word . 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 


-* an Orange Judd building 
goo this Aw =! --y~ 





INVEST 
at. es 
SS 


that yield a fair return, and 
the prixcipal, 





one rticulars 

adly given on oars: HERBERT YRICK, 

Prontent Orange J Company, 439 Lafayette St, 
New York city. 

FERTILE FLORIDA;-First vegetables in mar- 

ket, Best ea 

n 


to $1000 per 
— my ‘Slime no tropical fruits. 
homes. malaria. 
the rches. re informat: address FLORIDA 
EAST COAST LAND DEPARTMENT, St Ausus 
tine, Fla, or NORTHWESTERN AGENCY, 
Adams Street. Chicago, 


“PROFIT-PAYING FARMS” is the title 
@-page book. beeutifully illustrated, just out 
ing reliable information crops raised and profits 





of a 
aiv- 




















A. T. CIVILL, Od Chatham, N Y. mate by fain. poultry. fruit "Beunware tnd farmers 
. - - | in New Jersey, Pennsylvania. ware and Mory 
wake. soagETs i geese. SUSAN tend. Mid winters. Write today for coy. 
> “yn ne %. E, A. STROUT CO, Land tite Bldg 
BUFF ROCK COCKERELS on approval. T. D. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHOFIELD, Woodstock, N GET NEW LIFE and energy in the county. 
7 NY " ome to Delaware where we ve a fine climate, 
5) BROWN LEGHORN cockerels, cheap. NEL- pi 
v good soil, best markets, no stones, hills, or malaria, 
SON'S, Grove City, Pa. good schools, churches and society. Milford | ie 
= | the center the best farming section and I list 
et Bae ere turkeys. MRS L, G. SMART, the best lot of farms for sale. The “Farm Quar 
was forty, oe. tells alt agbont them. Send for it. 
BARRED ROOKS, eggs and stock. S. ¥. BYRN, |‘ EL, Milford, Del. 

Cambridge, Md. FARM,115 acres, Ni-room house, 3 barns and base 
ment stables, large silo, hog and hen house, 3 acres 
orchard, $1000 worth of timber, 4% mile church and 

MISCELLANEO school, fine bargain te-qnick buyer. $2000, easy terms. 

LA Us HALL'S FARM AGENCY, Owego. N Y 
POPCORN—Wish to communicate with parties NEW PNGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hinnt 
willing to grow this season popcorn of the best | img camps and country 8 estate of every de 
grade, We are prepared to contract in advance | scription. Circular free receipt of addres 
for large quantities. Address STEPHEN & CO, | Dept 4%. P. F. LEL aND Tt 13 Devonshire street 

317 Broadway, New York. Boston, Mass. 

HIDES—We pay highest prices for hides and FARM~—Mild, healthy - eo good = markets 
skins. —— et on aoe over 100 pounds. | HENRY EVANS, Guineys, 

Write for in ey es PENNSYLVANIA | — En 

HIDE & LEATHER CO, Scranton, Pa. FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington. D © 





RYE AND —~ ig a wr for cash. Mail 
us sample’. and lowest prices ate quantity. 
GIBBS & BRO, 33.N Front St, Philadelphia. Pa 


“ BARNS OF PLANK, chea 
for stamp. SHAWVER 





strongest. Book 
HERS, Bellefon- 
taine, 


FERTILIZER ee as 
WALTON QUARRIES 





prices, ste, address 





AND NURSERY STOCK 


PRACH TREES—We have a joe Sock, fe 

carefully grown, handsome, y, 
pots — — i in of any peach or 
currants, Fy = or any- 


thing fe hod aie, Bor as, Yelesriiie OF 


SECOND CROP and northern grown seed pota- 

toes, plants, choice seed corn, etc. My free 

catalog gives full and more complete 

lormation; 3) years’ experience. J. HALL, 
Marion Station, Md. 


FOR SALE—Crimson 
set: 








8.50 to 1.5 


clover see: 
s —_— = 


$s a 





sets ye x bushel. Garden WH 

seed, seed potatoes, etc. JOSEPH z "HOLLAND, 
Milford, Del. 

NEW STRAWBERRY—Bountiful. Read what 
ex t stations say ones it. 7% other va- 
rieties. Ca’ free. ENRIDGE FRUIT 
FARM, NJ. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Highland, Clifton, and 
forty-eight of the older varieties, Catalog free 
postal will bring it. J. x LOSEE, Elnora, Sara- 
toga Oo, N Y. 





gCRERRY TREES—$8 to $09 per 200 A full line 


for cata- 


ic. PREMONT NURSHRY. Fremont. Ohio 
POTATOES—Cobbier, Portune, Long- 








Rose. Wonder, "eights arieties. 
dog, | CuAteLES Pou, Fishers, N Y. ie: 
eS ee trees. vs. Gaal. sao mba UX 
TES, Schoharie, N 
clin Za Lge woesents asco: 
ng | PAY too much money i forte Seer 
Para Altona, ‘% ¥. 














OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 





IT WANT TO BROCOME connected with some in- 


dustry closely allied to agriculture. as manager or 
owner of business; or to represent responsible party, 
or parties; engaged in manufacture Address 
JOHN J. F. RANDOLPH. 15 Whiitehal! St, New 
York city 





FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of charge by the Labor Information Office for 
Italians (59 Lafayette street: Telephone 1198 Frank- 
lim), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFIOCB. 
Sead for circular and application blanks. 


POSITION WANTED,-By 


man on farm. Strictly _ temperate, 
BOX Ti, Cross River, ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED —Fast_ sellin Re a +e 
ample We, catal eee. NCHER SUP- 
Y oo. Cattaraugus, N 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED--Young men to learn py 
sitions secured. Catalog free. EASTERN ELE. 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 





married man as fore- 
good references. 








AG — 
eV. 
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A. A. Better Than Any 
Paper I Ever Used. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
C'ty. Gentlemen: I received very sat- 
isfactory returns and for money ex- 
pended received better results than 
from any other publication used. I 
can recommend the Agriculturist as 
one of the best, and you have my best 
wishes. I shall use your columns la- 
ter on again.—[Ed S Sill, Freeville, 
N Y, 
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LARGE 


ATRA 


Be want 
the bes Tenee "to D 
<P. Our fences are i 
d stay wires No. 9 gauge. 


aaa WIRE FENCE 


"Sell At 16 to 35 Gents Per Rod Delivered—WE PAY FREIGHT 


rate es s noe 


Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolutely last forever. Bel 


ciste 
ing like metal and compos: 


less than you would 


roof and figs ht. Stands stanch, solid and d. 
wh oun prices are rite today for sample an 


for much lighter fences, 
catalog showing 133 styles- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. . 


solid rock, s, they gre soem 
Reduce your insurance rate ‘ord pure 

. Don’t require frequent paint: and coat- 

: ition hofin Poet Snected by 


heat or cold. i 1 ef ll buildings, new or 
: Suitable Hh, e_ t 4 ort lived 


old, 


TOUSA 


5 WEAR OUT 


you money. 
THE AMEMCAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 
Box 12 GRANVILLE, WN. Y. 


cost—only than 8 Vv 


a aes us settle ae roofing w ngeenes | Fg ali fioe. 
mn spen more good money for yer! 
hy Sy fe ROOFS. 


or our free book " It will save 
us the name of your local roofer. 





THE’ LATESI MARKETS 


STRONG 
ote Te oe Mt for aer aah agth, Fiffueed 
Ay See oureel f chat 


© Horses, 
ie Of extra 


Won's 











CALIFORNIA Hasy payments. Special” offer 
log tree, Wooster, "Sa Mane ket St., a 


BEST Was Cesr LOCK 
Superior Fence of 
Gurwen. Colled 
Wire with 


Tite for Free te’ 
TH K SUPERIOR ‘FENCE co. 
Dept.A Cleveland, Ohio 








Ask 
Governmen 
About it! 


‘whe United States Government 
has published thousands of valuable 
books and pamphlets for sale, many 
of which are of the greatest interest 
to the farmer, dairyman and stock- 
man, If you want accurate infor- 
mation on any particular subject, 
ask the Government about it. 
State what information you require 
and a list of everything published 
on the subject will be sent you frve, 


Government 
Publications 


cover every branch of human knowl- 
edge, and may be had for the cost 
of printing. 


Suppose = want to know all 
about the Chinch Bug, and the best 
9 reventive measures ;a valuablebook- 

on thesubject may be had for 15c. 

American Root Drugs is an- 
other splendid volume which will 
‘be sent for only 15c. If you want 
to know the food value of various 
forage crops, or anything pertain- 
ing to any subject, there is some- 
thing published that you need con- 
cerning it. 


Ask the Government about it. 


Make re.nittances by postal money order, ex- 
press order, or currency may be sent at owner's 
risk, Stamps will mot be received, 





Address ; 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 








you write to any. of 


Sontion this Journal s=-s0vrmr: yori ex 








WANTED 


E want healthy am- 
bitious and reliable 
men between 18 and 40 
years of age, and able to 
read and write English. 
If you comply with 
our requirements, and 
can furnish satisfactory 
references, 


WE GUARANTEE 
YOU A POSITION 


at good wages. 
Thousands of oppor- 
tunities in the big city. 
If you are the right kind 
of man you will have a 
better chance to succeed 
than many who have 
come to New York poor 
and made fortunes. 
None but sober, 
steady, earnest men 
need apply. Write at 
once for free application 
blank and full particu- 
lars. Seeeatae 
EMPLOYER'S TRAINING ASSOGIATION 
Dept. 108 


127 WEST 125th ST., NEW YORK. CITY 








j cago are not In generous supply or 
else offerings of cattle at Mo river 
points are heavier than packers 
there can take care.of to advantage. 
Good to fey native beeves ......ccceeessed 6.2 
Common to fair native beeves ...csccscoee 4 
Butcher cows, choice to extra ....«0. 3 450 
Butcher cows, poer to good .... 

Butcher bulls . 








Stockers, 500 to 750 Ibs 
ers, good fey 
Veal calves ascacsisvccctecs 


1. 2.25 
2. 4.00 
3. 4.75 
4 7,00 
3. 00 
5.25 
4.60 


Milch cows, p head ...,. 
Good to prime heifers .. 
Stags, good to choice . 

Desirable cows, horses and bulls 
meet with ready sale. The trade in 
canning cows and cutters proved 
rather slow at times. Calf prices in- 
clined to weakness and buyers en- 
deavored to bear down on the mar- 
ket whenever possible. Steadiness 
was the rule in the milch cow and 
springer trade. 


The hog market proved somewhat 
uneven, but in the main,- prices av- 
eraged very close to steady. Plenty of 
hogs are coming to meet all trade 
requirements. However, packers are 
buying freely, evidently being attract- 
ed by the low range of quotations. 
Not for many years have prices av- 
eraged lower than at present. Bulk 
of sales were at $4.20@4.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Increased receipts had the effect of 
| foreing down sheep and lamb prices. 
Quality of offerings ranged fair to 
good, but buyers showed indifference 
in the hope of creating lower. prices. 
Wethers brought $4.75@5.40 p 100 Ibs, 
sues 4.50@5, bucks, stags, culls, etc, 

2.50@3.50, fat lambs 6.50@7, feeding 


lambs 5.75@6.90. 
The aa Market 
At Chicago, considering the de- 
mand, receipts of horses are large. 


The inquiry for wagon horses at in- 
dustrial centers is not up to normal, 
and this naturally limits the volume 
of the shipment. Moreover, the high 
cost of feeding is tending to discour- 
age some farmers from~-purchasing 
thin stock. Drafts sell at $175@225 
ea, with occasional sales of fcy ani- 
mals a trifle higher. Common to fair 
horses bring 60@125. 


- 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From_ these, coun’ con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 

When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples 

In the east the apple situation 
continues somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Much fruit is. ‘still - being — held 
by farmers in western pee 
and Me, and prices offered are 
not encouraging. Dealers say that 
they can secure any quantity of 
No 1 and No 2 Baldwins in Me at 
$1.60@1.75 p bbl f o b.' Much of this 
fruit consists of apples that were con- 
tracted last fall at 2.25@2.50 p bbl, 
but buyers subsequently backed out 
of the deal. Cables from abroad say 
the situation at English markets. has 
brightened somewhat, but the export 
season is so far advanced that for- 
eign market conditions are now not 
vitally important in helping out the 
generai situation. 

At New York, trade ruling” some- 
what quiet and sellers were forced to 
cut prices 25@50c p bbl on_ common 
apples in order to effect ready sales. 
A large part of the receipts consists 
of apples ner inferior in quality. 
Kin; . bring $38@4. v3 bbl, Spitz 2.50 
@3.75,- Spys 2.25 @3.5 Baldwins 8@ 
3.75, Greenings 3@4. 7. 

Beans 

At New York, prices for pea beans” 
have tended upward. Advices from 
the west are of a strengthening na- 
ture, and some Miss valley markets 
are relatively out of line with the 
east. Exporters are taking hold of 
red kidneys with fair freedom. Mar- 
rows bring $2.30@2.35 p bu, pea beans 
2.35@2.40, white kidneys 2.60@2.65, 
red kidneys 2.10@2.15, black turtle 2 
@2.05, yellow eyes 2.10@2. 15, limas 


3.40@3. 45. 
Cabbage 
At New York, supplies continue 
heavy. Market displays considerable 
kness. Danish seed slow sale at 
$9@10 p ton, red cabbage 15@18, do- 
mestic 5@6. 
In Cortland and other big pro- 








ducing counties of N Y shippers are 


i 


givnge $5@6 p ton for good cabbage. 
The failure of the market to advance 
is @ matter of keen disappointment to 
farmers who have held for higher 
prices. 

At Baltimore, supplies fairly large 
Northern cabbage brings $10@12 p 
ton. 

At Philadelphia, cold weather in- 
terfered with trade to some extent 

~Danish seed or my moves at $11@ 
12 p ton, domestic 9. 

At Pittsburg, demand fair, but re- 
ceipts running large. .-Winter  cab- 
bage $10@11 p ton. “ 


Cranberries 


The cranberry season of ‘07-8 1s 
drawing to a close. It is estimated 
that only a few cars are left in grow- 
ers’ hands in Cape Cod and New Jer- 
sey. The Wisconsin crop is practi- 
eally disposed of. The national fruit 
exchange is said to have handled close 
to 175, bb's of cranberries for 
growers this season. Prices did not 
prove sensational, yet returns have 
given growers fair profits. The season 
is closing this year about a. month 
earlier than in “Q7. Further details of 
the situdtion will be given in next 
week’s issue of American Agricul- 
turist. 


Dressed Meats 


At New York, hothgpse lambs _ in 
better supply, but market holding 
about steady. Choice carcasses sell 
up to $10 ea. Country dressed calves 
offered liberally and trade dull; quo- 
tations for prime lots range 11@12c 
mae Pork moves sluggishly ate6% 
@ 


Dried Fruits 

At New. York, evap apples hold 
steady, although trade is quiet. Prime 
stock will bring 8%@Sc p Ib, chops 
$2@2.25 p 100 lbs, dried apples 6@ 
te p ib. An uneventful trade in 
onal fruits; raspberries move at 33@ 
35c, peaches 11@14c. 

Eggs 

At New York, cold weather last 
week tended to give strength to prices. 
Nevertheless, the trade is in a some- 
what unsettled condition, owing to 
reports from the southwest, telling of 
increased production. The trade was 
bothered considerably last week by a 
large proportion of frozen eggs among 
arrivals, which, of course, sold at 
some discount. Fresh gathered ex- 
tras from local sources sold at cite 
80c p doz, refrigerator eggs 20@22 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, a slight advance 
noted in cranberry. prices, and holders 
are taking a firm view of the market 
outlook. Quotations for extra N J 
fruit range $8@9 p bbl. Fla straw- 
berries sell at 25@40c p qt, oranges 2 
@2.75 p bx, tangerines 4 p_ strap, 
mand@darins 3.50, kumquats 18@20c p 
qt, grape fruit 4@6 p bx. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, since the recent de- 
clines previously noted in these col- 
umns the market has shown more 
steadiness. Some claim that the mar- 
ket seems to have touched bottom, 
but others believe that increased re- 
ceipts may bring about even lowen 
quotations. Choice timothyis mov- 
ing with fair activity at $20 p ton, 
clover mixed 18@18.50, clover 17@ 
17.50, long rye straw 14@14.50. 

At the recent meeting of the N Y 
state hay dealers’ assn it was stated 
that 50% of the *07 hay crop of the 
Empire state yet remains to be 
moved. Buyers claim they have been 
losing money since the hay market 
began to sag off. 

At Boston, while prices show no 
further declines, trade is quiet and 
the fooling is easy. Choice timothy 
$21@22 p ton, mixed clover 16@ 17.50, 
rye straw 12.50@13.50, oat and wheat 
straw 10@11. 


~ 


Onions 


Receivers at extreme eastern cen- 
ters continue to praise the quality of 
‘07 onions now coming to the market. 
Those farmers who refused to sell last 
fall and have stored their onions are 
making money by the operation. At 
various N BE markets prices for prime 
yellows are ranging 80@90c p bu. In 
view of the fact that buyers last fall 
were giving 40@60c in the field, quo- 
tations at present are quite encouras- 
ing. All things considered, the onion 
market is-in better shape than many 
had expected. Dealers at big eastert 
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firm view of 
the outlook for onions. - Indiana 
O and the Empire state are shoving 
out supplies with fair freedom. Span- 
ish onions are pretty well out of the 
way, but Cuban and Bermuda stock is 
in evidence. 

At New York, recently receipts 
have proved. moderate to light. As a 
result the tone of the market showed 
improvement and prices advanced 
slightly. This is notable more par- 
ticularly with regard to reds and yel- 
lows. Eastern whites bring $4@6 p 
bbl, state and western whites 1.25@ 
1.40 p bkst or 3.50@3.75 p bag, state 
and western yellows 2@2.30, reds do 
Cuban onions 2@2.25 p cra. 

Potatoes 

The potato market is holding its 
own. In the far west qudtations re- 
cently advanced a few cents p bu, this 
being brought about in part by pre- 
vious improvement here in the east. 
New York is getting plenty of tubers 
from the Empire state and the west, 
but only moderate supplies from Me. 
Boston is receiving liberal quantities 
ef Me tubers, but in general it can 
be said that no miore potatoes are 
coming than the trade can handle to 
advantage. It-is reported that stocks 
of L I potatoes are being well re- 
duced, and some farmers are holding 
for flat $1 p bu. A few German tu- 
bers are coming to the U 8S. This 
movement from abroad has not 
proved of sufficient volume so far to 
worry S producers. Foreign po- 
tatoes must pay a duty of 25c p bu 
before entering this country. 

At New York, receipts last week 
were moderate and included a few 
bags of German tubers. A portion 
of the arrivals included much frozen 
stock. Comparatively few potatoes 
offered from Me, L I and N J. Sup- 
plies coming from N Y and the west. 
Pa, N Y and western potatoes are 
quotable at $2.25@2.40 p 180 Ibs, Long 
Island’s 2.50@2.60 p bbl, Me 2.50 p 
sk, new Bermuda potatoes 5@6 p 
bbl, sweets 4@4.75. 

Poultry 

At New York, the market lost some 
of the strength recently noted. This 
was brought about by increasing re- 


markets: are taking a 


ceipts, which forced sellers to cut 
prices from % to ic p ib. Chickens 
brought 11%@li2c p ib! w, fowls 
131.@14c, roosters 84% @9c, turkeys 


14@14%ce, ducks do, geese 11@11%c, 
guinea fowls 50@60<- p pr, pigeons 20 
@25c, dressed turkeys 16@18c p Ib, 
Pa broiling chickens 22@26c, fcy 
roasting chickens 16@20c, capons 18@ 
22c, squabs $3@4.75 p doz 

Agitation is again being aroused 
looking to the passage of a drawn 
poultry bill by the N Y legislature. 
For several seasons past this measure 
came up at Albany, but strenuous op- 
position by N Y poultry dealers has 
so far resulted -in its defeat. The 
poultry and game dealers’ assn at N Y 
is planning an active campaign to 
Prevent the passage of this new Dill. 

Vegetables 

At New York, hothouse products 
in good supply, mushrooms slow sale 
at 25@40c p Ib, beet tops $1 p_ bu, 
cukes $1@1.50 p doz, lettuce 75c@$1, 
tomatees 20@2c p Ib, mint 50@7T0c 
Pp doz behs, radishes $2.75@38 p 100 
behs, rhubarb @i75c p doz bchs. Old 
beets $2@2.25 p bbl, new beets $38.50@ 
75 p100-behs, old .carrots $1.25@1.50 


p bbl, new carrots $3@3.25 p 100 bchs 
Empire state celuery $2.50@2.75 p 
case, chicory $3@3.25 p bbl, southern 
cukes $3@3.75 p bskt, cauliflower $2@ 
2.25, eggplants $2@2.25 p bx, escarel 


$8.50@3.75 p bbl, horse-radish 5@6c 
P lb, kale 75¢e p bbl, kohl-rabi $4@4.50 
p 100 behs, leeks $2.50@ 2.75, southern 
lettuce $3@3.25 p bskt, lima beans $3 
@4 p bx. Okra $2.50@2.75 p cra, 
oyster plant $4@4.25 p 100 bchs, pep- 
pers $1.50 p carrier, peas $4.50@5 p 
bskt, parsley $5@8 p bbi, parsnips $1@ 
150, romaine $1.50@1.75 p bskt, shal- 
lots $2.50@2.75 p 100 bechs,_ string 
beans $4.50 doz or cra. Hubbard 
Squash §2. tN p bbl, marrow 
SQuash §$2@2.25, southern white 
squash $:.30@1.75 p bx, old turnips 
$1@1.25 p bbl, new turnips $2@2.25, 
cress $2@2.25 p 100 behs. 
Wool 


Latest cables from abroad say that 
the demand for wool at London auc- 
tions. was extensive and prices held 
Up well. Herein the U S the market 
Tules quiet. At N Y, fine unwashed 
2 fetches 26@27c p ib, delaine 31 


vm 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
2: . 34% 34 33 
O7.. 33 38@33% 31144@32 
06.. 27 26% 26 


The tendency of butter prices has 
been steadily upward. The phenom- 
enal level of 35c now reached by 
choice cmy at eastern markets cer- 
tainly does not reflect the general 
business depression. Light receipts 
and alleged moderate stocks seem to 
be responsible for the advancing 
quotations. Some believe that the 
market may become top-heavy. One 
thing is certain, further advances wil! 
naturally cut into comsumption in a 
material way. 

At New York, buyers are readily 
giving 34c or better for fine cmy 
tubs. Western imitation cmy is meet- 
ing with good sale at 28@30c. Offer- 
ings of dairy butter are running in- 
ferior in quality, receipfs generally 
bringing 21@25c. Exporters are pick- 
ing up quantities of factory butter. 

At Boston, the tendency is for a 
steady advance. Fine cmy in request 
at 34@34\éc p Ib. 

At Chicago, further advances noted. 
Extra cmy is now quotable at 33@ 
83%4c p ib. Renovated butter is sale- 
able at 24@25c. Dairy in good de- 
mand at 20@25c, packing stock 20c, 
roll do. ‘ 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, the inquiry is running 
mainly to medium grades of cheese, 
as choice stock is somewhat scarce 
and too high in price for many buy- 
ers. Holders are taking a firm view 
of the outlook. Full cream twins and 
cheddars bring 16@16%c p Ib. 

At Boston, a strong market with 
Empire state twins fetching 16%c p 
lb, when choice, 

At Chicago, demand not particularly 
snappy. Export buyers are doing lit- 
tle, as they claim that prices are out 
of line with foreign markets. West- 
ern twins and daisies command 13@ 
l4c p lb. 


Urged to Pack Pure Vegetables and Fruit 








Vegetable and fruit canners from all 
parts of the country flocked to Cin-. 
cinnati last week in attendance upon 
the annual convention of the national 
canners’ association. Several im- 
portant matters were brought up for 
discussion and settlement. One vital 
issue was the standardization of con- 
tracts between packers and buyers in 
the sale of canned vegetables, fruits 
and the like. It was felt by many that 
need for reform is necessary here. 
and leading packers urge that a clear- 
cut contract be put in effect. 

As expected, the address of Dr H. 
W. Wiley, chief bureau of chemistry, 
department of agriculture, attracted 
the utmost attention. He talked on 
the problems of raw materials and 
the progress made in overcoming ob- 
stacles in the gathering and assorting 
of various crops. Dr Wiley stated that 
the prejudice against dating cans‘ is 
strong, but he believes this will even- 
tually be overcome. He complimented 
packers of fruits and vegetables on 
the fact that so far as purity of prod- 
ucts is concermed no infringement of 
the law has been found, although 
there have been a few instances of 
misbranding. “Don’t waste any ma- 
terial, but put it up under its rightful 
name,” said the doctor. “Tomato 
pulp can be sold at 75 cents and $3.25 
a barrel. Remember there is room 
for both grades, but the consumer 
should be enabled to distinguis: be- 
tween the poor and the good kinds.” 

Election of officers resulted as*fol- 
lows: Charles 8S. Crary of Illinois, 
pres; L. A.- Sears of Ohio, vice-pres; 
members of the executive committee, 
W. R. Roach of Michigan, H. S. Orem 
of Maryland and George G. Bailey of 
New York; Frank E. Gorrell, sec. 
The western packers’ canned goods’ 
association also held its annual meet- 
ing at Cincinnati last week. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: L. & 
Resser of Onarga, Ill, pres; W. RB. 
Roach of Hart, Mich, vice-pres; F. F. 
Willey, sec and treas; executive com- 
mittee, S: F. Martin of Nebraska and 
W. E. Ellis of Iowa. ] 
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new De Laval. 


Laval is ten years in advance 
today. 


for cash or on terms so liberal 
pay for itself. 


at once. 


on your farm. 


42 bh. MADISON STRAET 


If you Own one or more cows you can make 
profitable investment than to purchase a De Laval machine 
It will save its cost in less than a year, and after 
a week’s use you will prize it as the most valuable implement 
Ask for a free demonstration at your own 
home, and send for our handsome new catalog 
and decribing De Laval machines in detail. 
gret will be that you didn’t do so sooner. 


What The New 1908 
De Laval Cream Separators 


Are Doing. 


Reports are arriving in every mail from 
Maine to California and Canada to Florida, 
telling of how the New improved De Laval 
Cream Separators are sweeping all would -be 
aside. 
arator users everywhere canhot say enough in praise of the 
Even competitors 
increased superiority and marvelling at its 
iences, perfect skimming qualities, ease of 
simplicity, durability and beauty of design. 


Cow owners and sep- 


are admitting 

many 
running, 
The 


its vastly 
conven- 


of any other separator made 
Nothing like it has ever been produced before, and 
to have done so now is only possible after three y.ars of con- 
stant experimenting by the world’s best engineers and me- 
chanical experts, backed up by our thirty years of experience 
in the manufacture and sale of nearly a million separators. 
Improvements haye been made in every feature, and several 
brand new styles and capacities introduced. 
chine for every size dairy from the smallest to the largest, 
and at a price that will fit every pocket, while you may buy 


There is a ma- 


that the machine will actually 


no more 


illustrating 
Your only re- 
Write today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 


178-177 Wa.iam Sraesy 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
$208 & 1216 Fusert Sr. _ 14 @ 16 Precess Gresser 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CORTLANDT STREET, WINNIPEG 
Orume & Sacramento STs. 107 Piasv Greeer 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. PORTLAND, OREG. 
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A Man's Disposition 
the climatic conditions which surround him. 
Are You Pleasantly Located ? 
’ Ane pena in by the ice and snow of a rigorous winter, with nanght but a cheerless sky togaze upon f 
What of your lands now ? Covered with snow f How about your stock? Have to be kept housed and fed ? 
The farmers in our territory are plowing, their stock grazing on the 
section growers are shipping their products to North ern markets, receiving remarkable prices for same 
the season. Our lands are just as fertile as yours, produce just as much and at a time when prices 
are the best. It’s a duty you owe yourself and family to look into this. 
= Most Important Factor in connection with the profits, as well as pleasure, to 
your location. Wonldan’t you like to be pleasantly situated, surrounded 
ditions bed pay ae work to be carried on the entire year, and where the struggle for existence against 
The climate in the six states traversed “y our line is unsur 
passed and the profits being derived by those who only a few years ago were battling with the 
rigore of winter in a northern location is evidence of the’ valine of our lands. 
where you are and keep up the struggie ? Why not come down into the southern sunshine and be pieas- 
aatly located while at the same time you are der-v*.g big profits from your crops? 
d Magazine”, prepared especially for the benefit of part- 
_ let us put your name on our mailing list. Drop us 


@. W. WHIT, Genexat Invusteial Acext, SEABOARD AIR .LINE BY., GS 
PORTSMOUTH, VA 
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We manufactere Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, et manufacturers’ prices. Ne 
agents Our catalog lg Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 10th St., Terre Heute, lad, 
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Be Sure to Say crite | Saw Your Ady 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to 
know which. pape they get the most 
orders from. 








Grandma’s Story 
BY RUTH HOAG, 11 YEARS OLD 


_—— 


VER the beautiful hills in a 
O little valley stood a largé farm- 

house, shaded by a lovely iarge 
old elm. In the yard was a flowerbed 
surrounded by pretty hollyhocks; the 
porch was covered with vines and it 
looked cozy in there. In the hammock 
sat a little birl of ten @r twelve years. 
She had often heard her playmates 
at school tell about their grand- 
mothers and how they told stories. 
She had just finished reading a story 
which Somebody's grandmother had 
told. 
“Tf I had a grandmother, 
that would tell me_ stories,” 
thought, “I wouldn’t get nearly 
lonesome when mamma is away.” 

Ellen Russe!l lived with her father 
and mother and her two older sis- 
ters. Although she had many play- 
things she sometimes got a bit lone- 
some for her mother had to go g@way 
often and her father was bousy in the 
fleld, and there were no children who 
lived around ‘her home, for it was 
far out in the country. 

Her mother was away this day, 
but had promised to bring her home 
a present. Tired of playing with her 
pets and playthings Ellen read a 
story and then sat down in the ham- 
mock. She leaned back and shut her 
eyes for she was rather sleepy. 

All at once she opened the door 
and ran into the house. There was a 
Jarge old-fashioned fireplace in the 
room she had entered, the logs were 
burning brightly and in a large easy 
chair in front of the fire sat a dear 
old grandmother with a white cap on 
her head knitting. She~looked so 
nice that Ellen sat down and gazed 
at her for a few seconds. She thought 
to herself: “There is my grand- 
mother. Isn’t it lovely? Perhaps I 
will ask her to tell me a story. She 
looks so kind and sweet,I love her 
already.” 

Her thoughts were interrupted by 
erandmother saying: “How is my 
little girl today?” 

“O, I am feeling quite well,” an- 
swered Ellen. Then Ellen asked 
timidly: ‘Please grandmother, dear, 
will you tell me a story?” 

So grandmother’ began her story. 
“Once upon a time, a long while ago 
there was a little girl named Marion. 
She lived: with her grandfather and 
grandmother. She was very happy, 
for she had many pets. Her favorite 
was a dear little Shetland pony which 
she used to ride everywhere. One 
heautiful afternoon in summer she 
was riding her pony down the road 
when she saw a little flutter in the 
grass under a tree by the roadside, 
and getting down she saw a poor 
robin redbreast with a wing broken. It 
was the mark of some wicked boy's 
bow and arrow. Looking up -she saw 
four little baby robins, which chirped 
in the tree above for their mother. 

“Marion took the robin carefully 
in her hand and rode home. The 
robin was fed and its wing fixed so 
it would grow together again. Mar- 
ion did not forget the four little baby 
robins. She rode her pony every day 
to their home, carrying food for them 
tmntil when they saw her coming they 
would chirp for joy and open their 
little bills. The robin’s mate, too, 
soon grew to love her for when he 
saw how she loved the little robins 
and how she often threw crumbs out 
for him, he knew she would not harm 
them. 

“Soon mamma robin’s ‘wing grew 
well and strong enough to fly, so one 
day she went flying along by Marion’s 
side. Can yow imagine the meeting 
of the two mates? 

“The summer days flew 
mway and soon fall came. The little 
robins had grown as large as the 
Jargest robins. One bright fall day at 
@awn Marion had just awakened. 
Suddenly there was a fiutter at the 
window, and in flew the six robins. 
Marion was so surprised she didn’t 
know what to ‘do. They _al) sat 


one 
she 
so 


quickly 


“OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


around her and sang their sweetest 
songs as if they were singing ‘Good- 
by, little maid, goodby! -We’rt going 
to the south.’ After they had fin- 
ished they all flew out of the window 
and then flew south, singing on their 
way. 

“Marion watched them as far as 
she could see. The next spring they 
came back and everything went on 
smoothly. And that is the end of 
my story,” said grandmother, mak- 
ig a picture of the robins as they flew 
south. » 

Grandma’s ball was on the floor. 
Ellen went to pick it up when sud- 
denly she felt a soft kiss on her 
cheek. She sat up, opened and 
rubbed her eyes. “Where is grand- 
mother and. the fireplace,” she 
thought. Then she saw her mother 
standing in front of her looking at 
her, and she knew she had _ been 
asleep. 

“What do you’ suppose I have 
brought you?” asked her mother. 

Imagine Ellen’s delight when her 
mother showed her two pet robins. 
They built their nest in the elm tree 
by the house and‘ soon there were 
four little baby robins in the nest. 
Every day when Ellen fed them she 
thought of grandma’s story. 





A Canine Hero 
BY HENRY DAVIS 


at Rockaway Beach, N Y¥ has to 
rescue of five 
lives from drowning in the surf. at 
Rockaway Beach. His last rescue 
was on Sunday August 11. Hearing a 
girl cry for help about a quarter of 
a mile out he hurried to her as if 
by human impulse. 
She was being rapidly 
earried out. to sea 
when the dog reached 
her. Clutching the 
girl by the shoulder 
he started to swim to 
the shore with her, not 
releasing his hold until 
he had her safe on the beach. 

The dog is owned by Larry Hare, 
and is the friend of the many children 
of the neighborhood, who enjoy 
throwing sticks and otHer refuse into 
the water to see him chase them. He 
never for a moment relaxes his hold 
until he has returned the article to 
the thrower. Vhen very tired and 
the stick heavy and bulky -he stops 
for a rest near the shore until a wave 
comes on. He then duickly seizes the 
stick and hurries to the beach before 
a roller overtakes him with the stick. 

He is young and possesses a _life- 
saving instinct as if inherited. He is 
very companionable, and at all times 
Obeys the commands of his. master. 


Bite a brindle bulldog, owned 


his credit the 





There are no fairyfolk that ride 
About the world at night, 
Who give you rings and other things 
To pay for doing right. 
But if you do to others what , 
You’d have them do to you, 
You'll be as blest as if the best 
Of story books were true. 

[Alice Cary. 


The elevator boy may not be quick 
at repartee, but he will always take 








Zouri’s Valentine 
By Frank H. Sweet 


T was the thirteenth of February. 
I The sun had come out and made 
~ things look very bright and hap- 
py, and in the southern country its 
hight was so warm and pleasant that 
three little girls had come out among 
the grass and trees to write their val- 
entines. These girls were Seth Gran- 
berry’s three little “states,” as they 
were called. 

The two Granberry brothers, Seth 
and Josiah, were farmers, and. their 
large farms joined. The brothers 
were twins. They were married on 
the same day. There has been a sort 
of agreement between them that 
when a baby girl came to the house- 
hold of either, she should be given 
the name of a state in the union. 

So it came about that, when some 
years had gone by, there were six lit- 
tle “states,’’ three in each family. The 
boys did not count in this union, for 
it would not do to call a boy Texas 
or Mississippi. 

Then came the time when Seth and 
Josiah ceased to be twins in spirit, 
for they had a serious quarrel about 
the planting of a division stake and 
the ownership of three or four feet 
of land. Seth, the more self-willed 
of the two, had planted the stake 
where he pleased, and Joe had sub- 
mitted; but from that day the broth- 
ers had not spoken to each other, and 
the six little “‘states,’"* who loved each 
other, had been separated. 

Seth’s Zouri, whose real name was 
Missouri, had just declared that she 
shoull send a valentine to Uncle Joe. 
“T met him down at the branch the 
other day,” she said, “and he talked 
to me real nice. I felt sorry for hi.a, 
becausé he said that Tennessee could 
never go without crutches any more.” 

Lous’any and Georgia said they 
were quite sure that Zouri would be 
whipped if she did not keep away 
from Uncle Joe's folks and stop send- 
sn; valentines tere. But Zouri was 
the youngest of the three, and not old 
enough to be very cautious; besides 
she had a little curly red head and 
her father’s own willful spirit. 

She went on, painfully writing the 
words of her valentine: ; 

“Deer Unker Joe, it luv you, i wish 
you wud cum over an set on the uther 
side of the chimly like you use to. Pa 
wont let enybody set there now. i'm 
sorry Tenhy has to go on eruches. 
from your loving valentine.” 

‘“"Taint right, JZouri,’’ Lous’any 
said. “Pa’ll punish you for it.” 

“Besides, who'll take it over 
Uncle Joe?” asked Georgia. 

“I will,’ said Zouri, as she shook 
back her red curls and picked up her 
sunbonnet from the grass. “°*Taint 
no use to bother me about it, ’cause 
I'm going to send it, and I don’t 
care.” : 

Zouri was so young, scarcely eight 
years old, and so much accustomed to 
being petted, that such opposition as 
this hurt her feelings deeply. But it 
did not shake her resolution. She 
had written the valentine that the 
had meant from the beginning to 
write. She left Georgia and Louis 
jana now, and ran, pattering her bare 
feet over the grass, to the fence that 
separated the yard from the roadway. 


to 














“SUDDENLY THERE WAS A FLUTTER AT THE WINDOW” 


“She’s gone to the fields where pa 
is,” Georgia said, as she watched 
Zouri disappear down the roadway. { 

“Yes, and what’s more,” Louisiana 
answered, “she'll make pa say she 
“an up and do anything she wants 
to.”’ { 

They were right in guessing that 
Zouri had gone to find her father.| 
She knew that he was somewhere in 
the fields, looking about his farm, and 
planning the spring sowing. Every 
few momenis her voice rang out in a) 
loud call: “Poppy, where are you?’ 

At last, from a distance, she heard 
the answer: “Halloo! Zouri, is that 
you? I’m down in the potato field!”, 

When she reached him he placed 
her on the highest rail of the fence, 
while he stood beside. her and lis- 
tened. There had always been a 
strong bond of sympathy between 
him and this little girl; perhaps be- 
cause she was “chip of the old 
block.” 

“What's the matter with Poppy's 
little gal?” he asked. 

“It’s Lous’any and Georgia; they’ve 
been bothering me.” 

Zouri’s cheeks were flushed and her 
eyes bright, and it seemed as if her 
hair took on a more defiant curl than 
usual. Seth looked at her for a mo- 
ment. Then he took her sunbonnet 
from her hand and placed it on hen 
head. 

“What have they 
you about, honey?” 

Zouri quietly took 
net as she answered: 
I was going to do 
didn’t want me to do. But I just have 
to do it, Poppy! It would make me 
feel so bad if I didn’t.” 

Séth’s face looked grave. It was a 
puzzle to him, sometimes, to know 
how to deal with Zouri. 

“Well, honey,” he said, soberly, 
“did you come ’way out here to get me 
to let you do a thing after I had told 
you you couldn’t?’”’ 

“No, Poppy,” she said, “I just come 
to get you to make Georgia and 
Lous’any let me alone and stop being 
mean to me.” 

“Zouri, is it anything bad you want 
to do?” 

“No, it ain’t!” 

“What is it, honey?” 

“I can’t tell you, yet; it’s a secret.” 

“Will you tell Poppy sometime?” 

“Yes, if you ain’t mean to me like 
Lous’any and Georgia.” 

He was silent. She slipped from the 
fence and took his hand, and they 
started acros the fields toward home. 

“Zouri, put on your’ sunbonnet; 
you'll catch cold.” 

Zouri obeyed. “Poppy,” she said, 
“what did you and Uncle Joe get an- 
gry about? Did he treat you mean 
when you wanted to do anything?” 

Seth started. Joe had been in his 
mind more than once that day, be- 
cause it was the anniversary of the 
planting of the stake, and Seth had 
stood for half an hour by the side of 
the stake recalling the circumstances 
connected with it. 

“No, Zouri; Joe wasn’t exactly 
mean to me. I reckon he was better’n 
I was, when it comes to that.” 

“Then I ain’t going to be mad with 
him,” she-answered, and the sun- 
bonnet came off again. “Anyhow 
Tennessee’s got to go on crutches all 
her life, an’ I’m sorry.” For once, 
Zouri was almost crying. 

“Is that..a fact, Zouri? 
Tenny on crutches—all her life, 
What if it was you, Zouri?” 

There was no answer, and they 
walked home the rest of the way in 

jlence. 

* * * * ~ 


been bothering 


off her sunbon- 
“Because I said 
something you 


Little 
too! 


St Valentine’s eday was clear and 
beautiful. There was peace between 
Seth’s little “states.” Soon after din- 
ner, without a word to anyone, Zouri 
put on a clean dress, and hanging her 
sunbonnet on her arm, started away 
on her mission, Seth had been watch- 
ing her all day. He saw her start 
from home, but he said nothing. She 
reached the point where the road 
crossed the head of the old mill pond. 
She knew that Uncle Joe’s was not 
far beyond. But Zouri had never 
been very brave about crossing the 
pond; there was only a narrow plank- 
way across," and it seemed so near 
the water, dnd so many fishes and 
noisy frogs and other queer creatures 
lived right under this plank, and the 
water looked so quiet and dark. | 

When Zouri reached this point in 
her journey, she stopped a moment 

{To Page 194 
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Prissy a Tale of s piece up a goodly store ef bedquilts, 
’ ue ta dene eee he 
possibility wasn ‘or 

’ By Susie Beuchelle Wight girls not to have quilts 4 and prin- 
cipte, too, made Prissy go to church 

CHAPTER I with shorter locks and ionger frocks 


RISSY, you go shoo Callie pene Rm Ha ont an Gsar me! ghe 


Pritchett's hen of my dropped her hands into her lap, she 
femce! A fence ain't mo was that confused, and the rough. 
sert of a place for a hen sweaty needie pricked her thumb. The 
to be a roostin’, and Pris- sudden pain made her desperate. 
sy, while you're out there, “Miss Addie!” she cried in abrupt 
I wish’t you'd go see if her determination. . “What is the ‘prin- 
old turkey gobbler hain't ciple of the thing?’ ”’ 

squatted hisself in my big “What thing?” asked Miss Addie, 
myrkle tree. I declare, if it wasn’t Sharply. 
for the principle of the thing I'd sell “Anything—everything; me climbing 
out and leave the neighborhood. {| trees im the dark, and you and Miss 
éo believe Callie is the aggravatin’est Callie not liking—.” 





Pritchett yet, with her fowls and “You don’t know what you're talk- 
things, and her shiftless ways of doin’. ing about. Prissy, you go to work.” 
Twas bad enough when there was a “Yes’m, I know I don’t, and yet ft 


mess 0° children koth sides of the went to know. ‘I'll die if I don’t find 
fence to jower over them warnocks, out,”’ persisted the little girl. She had 
and it does look like two lone women made a mechanical effort to fit a 
could let the old fuss die a nateral scarlet point into a yellow square, but 
death, but I do believe it’s worse than her hands had refused to proceed. 
ever, for all we say so little about it. She knew very well that if she gave 
(All the other Pritchetts had a chicken up the question now she never would 
d, and some sort of decent houses find out about principle, for in view of 
fer their fowis—and principle is prin- that awful tight look around Miss Ad- 
dple! Prissy, what you standing there die’s mouth, she never would dare 
for? You go on!” make another beginning on the sub- 
Miss Addie’s reverie ceased with a ject. “Please tell me, Miss Addie,” she 
weary sigh, and she shook her head as pleaded, timorously. 
ashe passed across the tidy room. She “Prissy, you’re a trying to pick me, 
primly Ht the evening lamp, and and of all things that I can’t stand, 
placed it in the geometrically correct it’s digging kind of folks that's al- 
eenter of a little table that was cov- ways poking their noses into some- 
ered with a snowy mat done in pine- body else’s business. The pr i 
apple crochet. With the same order- Miss Addie interrupted the well worn 
iIness of movement she dropped the phrase, and went on. “It is a bad 
jextinguished match into a tiny catch- plan for children to know too much, 
lall, and then drawing forth her brown but»little pitchers have big. ears, and 
lrush basket, took out her knitting. It your’e more’n apt to pick up all) sorts 
was a white yarn sock, and her of wrong notions, settin’ ‘round lis- 
meedies stuck most evenly into the tening to your eiders, sc I’m going to 
ball of thread. tell you about.that warnock tree out 
She sighed again as she sat down to there betwixt me and Callie’s. I want 
her work, and once peered out into you to understand though, that you're 
the twilight to where Callie Pritch- not going to be raised up to be one of 
ett’s house lay in easy call of her own. these Miss Know-it-alls, and you've 
Prissy came bouncing in presently, sot to recolleet that it ain t manners 
and reported the line fence clear of to ask questions. Bein’ as I've took 
intruders and the gobbler resting in- You in to be one of my family, you 
gloriously upon the top of Miss Cal- sorter belong to know about the 
lie’s own little rail-pen roost. ~“I Warnock tree and me and Callie—" 
ielim’ clear to the top of the myrkle “But, Miss Addie it is ‘the principle 
tree though,” said Prissy, proudly, of the thing that I want to know 
“before I could get him out. ‘Stid of about!’’ protested, Prissy pointedly 
fying down, he just went up higher determined not to be switched aside. 
and higher every time I said ‘shoo’ at “Well, and ain’t I a fixing to tell 











him.” - you?” asked Miss Addie a little cross- 
“Said shoo? At that old turkey gob- ly. “You've gone and got that star 
bler? You had ought to have chunked set in all cat-a-wompus! You rip out 


jkim good and hard. I know your ways every stitch, and tomorrow you can 
Prissy You just naturally wanted to press the pieces all out again. If you 
elimb that tree, and you know good “had paid more attention to your 


and well you’re too big to be doing work, and less to what don’t concern 

things like that now.” you, you’d get that quilt done a sight 
“In the dark, Miss Addie?” quicker. 
“Dark don’t make no difference. It Silence fell between them again. 


the principle of the thing, ahd you Prissy looked up inquiringly, but Miss 
fehunk *him ‘oft ‘next Y tpg How do Addie had begun to turn the heel of 
‘you suppose I used to get him down .the sock, and she never was known 
before you came? "Spose J clim’ the to talk when she was turning a heel. 
: " Her lips looked like they could not be 


rkle ? < hunk him after 
be er “See cenan * pried apart. Prissy, after a moment’s 

Ry OS ee ees reflection began rip. The pieces 
ee i ay Pe gy had been backstifched together, and 
piecing on 2 “blazing star’ bedquilt. she bent her pin and pulled the bias 
A eae silence ensued as the little edges all out of line as she ripped. 
gir! patiently fitted the vellow corner. ple Slaneed, up, out, of one corner of 
Pieces into the points of the scarlet : ) eed 5 ; , 
calico star that she had eompleted the oti tight, ; and -Primy understood 
i tell before. As she wrought she without telling, that there was to be 
ha ing 5 gree Paes <a> Mele ger the moO communication for her until her 
queer thing, ‘‘the prit ciple of the anced et gn At he the dia- 
thing.” She had heard the phrase an 0 i ° shite ; 3 Ae ae 
many tates aitenael* th Sted Geed weatien . ay in ot = -Y p A upon 
of her stay in Miss Addie’s house, .~" ee and — — , atten ion to 
whither she had come to be “brought —— , ee ze Abe “ 
up as a member of the family.” As . “Those . pieces do surely look * 
she recalled it, principle was at the sight! Rippin’ ‘em has skewed om 
bottom of so iy different ways of all out of shape. I think I'd better 


doing that Prissy had not yet been —. “focarc tag en Catan cut ous 
able ta «a : : > ' ‘ 
© 0 comer it into a concrete ‘shed up the stiff paper pattern from 
meaning. It had caused Miss Addie her box of eaten pieces 
to select sensible checked gingham, “Well, vou won't ao eo deck 
instead of blossomy lawns for Prissy’s thing!” ; Miss Addie inférmed her 
precks, and” had likewise influenced “Your’re a-going to press ‘em all out, 
med to pay a dollar a yard for her 4n@ cot the biiasing ones over again 
vn new black dress, when to Prissy’s by that pattern tomorrow.” 
FaarD, little eyes the fifty-cent siece “““There’s plenty of red ‘and yellow 
oked quite as well. It was principle stuff left ‘fer m re -Miss Ad- 
that made Miss Adeliza keep her own ym 7 a: 
— of ‘that line fence all ashine with “I don’t care if there is—there 
wwe, Daint, and her own sandy yard might be a hundred yards for all t © 
wt to the point of daszting white- @ifrerence that would make! It is 
wa, in accusing contrast to the the principle of the thing that makes me 
wa. ter-worn gray of Miss Callie’s have you use that same set of pieces 
e of the boards, and the dreary you've nigh ruin’t.” 
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her scissors and thimble and snapped a time as any, .vr I've done an’ fixed 
in two the sweaty needle which had that heel.” 

completed the ripping after a pin had Prissy lost no time in obeying, and 
gone too far wrong. presently the two. sat in the summer 

“Rippin’ is wearin’ work,” t, on the little side porch toward 
she ogy a e t over te get Callie’s, where the moonlight 
anoth . She felt sure she and the shadow in the thick balsam 
would Ve to piece one and do it vines made a cool semi-darkness. 
well, before Miss Addie would say her {To Be Continued] 
say. 

“It certainly is,” agreed that lady —* 
unexpectedly. “And there is a mighty 
fot way of keeping from having it 
to do.” 

“Yes’'m,”” asquiesced Prissy, with a 
patience she was far from feeling 
Miss Addie glanced down at her, and 
then” rolled up her knitting, for the 
heel was safely turned. 

“Put up your work, child, and 
ceme out on the porch. That tale 
has got to be told, and now is as good 
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Many beautiful patterns, Washing 
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Thousands of these customers are Farmers and Farmers’ wives who have 
learned by 5 to 20 years’ experience that buying their family supplies from 
Larkin saves much money. 

Larkin Products 


are made in the largest and most modern factories in the United States, where 
uality, absolute cleanliness and purity are the leading factors. Every Larkin 
Prodost is guaranteed pure and true to name. 

The Larkin Factories are aomarenees examples of industrial progress, 
having over 50 acres of floor space all devoted to a making of Larkin Products 
and supplying the needs of Larkin customers. er 40,000 people visit these 
large factories each year and see how Larkin is able to supply the wants of 
every customer, 

Larkin Premiums 


are all made expressly for Larkin customers. Not only 
are pleasing effects sought after and demanded, but 
every premium must be made on 
strong and durable lines so that 
every customer will get full 
value for his money. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


We are so confident all the Larkin 
Products will please you, that we will 
give you 30 Days’ Trial of them. If you 
are not satisfied at the end of that time, 
write and tell Larkin and the goods will 

taken away. Your money will be re- 
funded and no charge made for a reason- 
able amount of goods u 
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at Principle was the reason that phrase was getting on her nerves to 
*tissy had to go right to work and guch an extent, but she only dropped | 
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: Power for the Kitchen 


BY CHARLES BUCHAN 


HOUSANDS of gasoline engines 
are in use on American farms, 


I but as yet very few of their 


,owne:s have made use of them to 
‘lighten the work of the housewife. 


This is chiefly thoughtlessness and 


\ rom the fact that the man of the 
|premises has been so busy in finding 


new uses to which his engine may be 


‘put around the farm, that he has not 
happened to think that his wife could 
‘find use for a little power also. 

The longer one has an engine the 
more uses are found for it. It is not 
much of a job to arrange things so 
that the washing machine and churn 
can be run with the engine. It will 
generally be found best to connect the 
engine with a piece of shafting and 
the machines to the shafting, Tight 
and loose pulleys can then be 4r- 
ranged so that the machines can be 
stopped or storted almost’ instantly, 
without taking off a belt or stopping 
the engine. For such light work as 
running a churn or washing machine, 
common gas pipe can be used for 
shafting and will be found muc 
cheaper. 

In my own house I have a shaft 
suspended from the ceiling of the 
kitchen with one end projecting out 
through Che side. The engine is 
belted to a pulley on the _ outside 
end of this shaft. Two pulleys are 
arranged on the shaft inside the 
kitchen so that the washing and 
churning can both be done at the 
same time if desired. Five cents’ worth 
of gasoline will do a large washing 
and churning. 
hard work, besides a good deal of 
time. If you own a gasoline engine, 
get your thinking cap on and see 
what you can do about furnishing 
power for the kitchen. It will pay. 


How to Make Book Holders 








BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 

ESIDES the books that one has 
B placed carefully away on 

shelves there are certain ones 
that he likes to keep close by on the 
table. There are various forms of 
solid book racks that will hold a cer- 
tain number of books and no more, 
but the fotfm of the one shown here 
is such that it will accommodate a 
row of books extending’ clear across 
the table. 

The two parts are shown in Fig I. 
The books are piled against these ends 
with the backs, instead of the tops, 
upward, and as the two parts can be 
separated as widely as desired and 
books filled in between, there will be 


a 








no crowding nor overflowing. The 
weight of the books resting on either 
end piece keeps that piece solidly in 
place,.so that all the books in the line 
are held firmly in position. 

Figure V shows the. bottom “board. 
upright pieces. Make them five inches 
wide and six inches high and use a 
finely-grained piece of oak if possible. 
So little wood is required that one 
could really afford to buy a bit of 
quarter-sawed oak board for the ends, 
at least, as the graining in this is very 
beautiful. 

Figure V shows the bottom board. 
This should be quite thin, not more 
than % .of an inch thick, the ends 
being of % stuff. Screw the bottom 
to the lower edge of the upright. 

Two little quarter circles (Fig IV) 
serve as braces on the outside of the 
uprights. They are of %-inch stuff 
and are screwed at the bottom (up 
through the bottom) ‘and glued to the 
uprights. These book holders are 
plain in form, but if made.of beauti- 
ful wood with a-highly polished sur- 
face (fine sandpaper and oil well 
rubbed in), ..ey will present a very 
attractive appearance and be in bet- 
ter taste than the highly ornamented 
affairs one sometimes sees. 





Zouri’s Valentine 


[From Page 192] 
a little frightened and was almost 
ready to turn back and go home. Sut 
she did not do this. She began to 
sing, and ‘as she sang she ran lightly 
across the plank. Zouri was on Uncle 
Joe’s farm now, and hoped to find 
him in some field not far away. As 





This saves a lot of—She went along the roadway, looking 


to the right and left, she saw, on a 
little rise of land the figure of a man. 
He was standing between her and 
sinking sun, and a warm, soft light 
shone over his face. 


“Uncle Joe! Oh, Unele Joe!” she 
called. 

“Land sakes! If that ain’t Seth’s 
litt’» Zouri,” he muttered, as he 
started toward her. 

“No, don’t come yet,” she calléd 
again. -“I ain’t ready.” 

He stopped, and stood waiting. 


“What on earth’s brought Zouri over 
here? I'll bet Seth don’t know it! 
That child’s just the apple of Seth’s 
eye. Well, ifshe can get around him, 
there’s something in her.” 

“Uncle Joe, are you listening?” 

“Yes, honey—talk on.” 

“Well, I’ve put it in that old hol- 
low tree down here. When I’m gone, 


yeu. go and get it. Goodby, Uncle 
oe ” 

“Goodby, Zouri! Can’t you wait a 
bit?” 


He watched her sunny little figure, 
the clean, fresh dress, the dangling 


Frauve }. ; 
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HOUSEKEEPING AIDS 


cunkonnet, and the soft, dancing curls 
as she flew along toward -home again, 


“Well,;-I reekon I'll have to. see- 


what it is,” he said. 
He walked slowly to the edge of the 


field; vaulted over the rail fence; and- 


erossed the road to where the old 
hollow tree stood. He stooped and 
put his hand within, and then drew 
it out with a shamefaced. air. 

“Just one of Zouri’s jokes, I reckon. 
She'll think I’m an old fool to come 
down here at all.” Then he leaned 
against the tree with one hand rest- 
ing on its trunk. “Just four years 
ago yesterday since Seth and I 
stopped speaking, d this is the first 
time one of his family’s been on my 
land, to my knowing. Not another 
one of ’em would dare to come but 
Zouri.” 

He shuffled around again to the hol- 
low, “I reckon I'll try once more,” 
he said. This time he dropped upon 
his knees, put his arm far into the 
opening and felt carefully around. He 
found it, all crumpled and not very 
clean. Then he slowly opened and 
read it, the little scrawl that had cost 
Zouri so. much to write. It was like 
a message from Seth, and all the old- 
time love for his brother came into 
Joe’s héart as he read Zouri’s valen- 
tine. 

“I’m sorry Tenny has to go on 
crutches.” Here was the great sor- 
row of Joe’s life, for Tenny was to 
him what Zouri was to Seth;and all 
her young strength had gone, and left 
her a patient, suffering little cripple. 
So he stood there and wépt over 
Zouri’s tender words. “God bless her 
for sending it,” he. murmured. 

As he stood there he heard her 
calling from afar down the road: 
“Unele Joe! Oh, Uncle Joe!” 

He turnéd and saw Zouri- running 
toward him, somewhat pale and 
frightened, He stooped and held.open 
his arms, and she rushed into them, 
Then he kissed her silently. 

“I was afraid to cross the plank at 
the pond,” she said. 

“Never mind, Zouri,” he said, “Tl! 
take you over the pond.” ~-He held 
her gently in his arms and carried 
her as easily’as if she had been a 
baby. 

“Did you get it, Uncle Joe?” she 
whispered. p 

“Yes, honey, it was the best little 
letter that ever I ‘had. How’d you 
happen to send it, Zouri?” 

“*Cause I wanted to, after you told 
me.about Tenny; and I ain’t angry 


with you any more, Uncle Joe! I told oa 
Poppy so, too.” 
“I'm very glad, Zouri. We'll be B _ 


good friends now, won't we, honey?” 

The day was drawing to a beauti- 
ful close. All along by the side of 
the water and in the woods and fields 
the sound of night could be heard, as 
the shadows of twilight grew longer, 
and the last rosy light of the day 
melted into darkness. Zouri slipped 
rom Uncle Joe’s arms to the ground 
after they had safely passed the pond, 
but she held his hand, and he saw 
that he must take her home, or at 
least within sight of the house. 

“Zouri,” he asked, “did your father 
know you were going to bring me 
that valentine?” 

“No; I wouldn’t tell him what it 
was. He knew I was going to do 
something he didn’t want me to do; 
but Georgia and Lous’any knew, and 
they told me I’d be whipped for it. 
But I won’t!” ‘ 

They were drawing near home now. 
The lighted candles and lamps shone 
with a cheerful light in the darkness. 

‘Tl leave you at the big gate, 
Zouri. You won't be afraid, then, I 
reckon.” 

Zouri did not answer, and Joe felt 
a pain at his heart as the thought 
came that, after all, the child did not 
eare whether he went further or not. 

“Here he comes!” she tried, sud- 


denly. “He's hunting for me I 
reckon. Now he'll make you come in 
and sit on the other side of the 


chimly!” 

Yes, there was Seth coming along 
the road to meet them. Joe pressed 
Zouri’s hand tightly in his, and was 
silent. 

Seth called out in the darkness: 
“Zouri, is that you?” 

“Yes Poppy, I and Uncle Joe. He 
brought me home.” 

Seth stoppéd an instant, 
came nearer. 

“Yes, Seth; Joe 
— the need of companionship just 

en. 


and then 









“Shake hands with Uncle Joe, 
Poppy! He’s comin’ in to sit in that 
chair across. chimly from you. 4§ 
asked him to!” + 

Seth held out his hand, and said: 
“Come on, Joe, that chair’s been 
empty these four years. I reckon 
you'd better come in and use it to- 
night. Zourfs got better sense than 
her father.” 

“I told him "bout Tenty, Uncle Joe, 
an’ he’s sorry, too,” said Zouri. 

th laid one hand on Joe’s shoul- 
der, while with the other he led Zouri 
toward the house. Both armchairs 
were filled that evening, and a little 
curly-headed girl sat first-on the 
knees of the man in one chair, and 
then on those of the man in the oth- 
er, until at last she fell asleep in 
Uncle Joe’s arms, and was carried to 
bed with his kiss and blessing resting 
on her forehéad. 

“There ain't many like her, Seth,” 
he said. “You ought to be mighty 
thankful you’ve got Zoyri. I'd lay 
down and die this minute if I could 
os my Tenny strong and hearty like - 

er.” *. 

Then there was a pause. “Did you 
suspect what she was up to, Seth?’ 

“T wasn’t rightly certain but it had 
something to do with you or Tenny. 
But Zouri’s queer, and when she seis 
out to do a thing there’s no stopping 
her. So I generally keep still, and 
wait till she’s done it before I say 
much.” 

“Did you ever know anybody else 
like that, Seth?” 

Then there was a laugh—a laugh 
brought back from the past years cf 
love and brotherly kindness, and it 
was full of-promise for the-.years ‘o, 
eome. In a few weeks there was a 
reunion at Seth’s home of the six 
little “states.’’ They were all there,' 


Missouri heading the list. Next to 
her was little Tennessee, with her 
crutches; then Lous’any, Georgia, 


Florida and Virginia. 

I do not know if other “states” have 
be an added to this union since, but I 
do know that Zouri’s valentine 
brought. back. a peace that has-been 
abiding. 
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may give expression 
their various interests and 
helpful ideas which they ih 


to pass al ; wherein the 
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topics ining to home and 
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partment is not paid for. It is 
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DANCING HIT AGAIN 

To The Host: I always enjoy Table 
Taik and look for it first thing. I 
enjoyed the letters from those who 
adopted children. We took a little 
motherless baby, and now: he is a 
bright, lively boy one year old, and the 
life and joy of our home. To moth- 
ers I would say don’t teach your 
daughters to dance or let them attend 
dances. Of course, the kissing games 
are objectionable, but not so bad as 
dancing. To the daughters I would 
say stay with mother if you can and 
do all you can to help and cheer her. 
She made many sacrifices for you 
when you were too young t@ help 
yourself. When she is gone you will 
be so glad you stayed with her. We 
never seem té6 realize how much moth- 
er is to us till she is gone.—([Sarah 
Jones, Pa. 

THE SELFISHNESS OF MOTHERS 

Dear Host: “he young lady wishing 
advice in these columns is surely get- 
ting it. But why should the daughter 
be pointed to the-path of duty, while 
the duty of the parents is left without 
discussien? * am the mether ef two 
little enes, and no one Kmows better 
than FT the werk and sacrifice a mother 
endures for her children, but even a 
mother may be selfish, and we must 
guard against this fault. We are 
selfish when we do not train our chil- 
dren to be obedient. Usually we're 
too indolent. to observe whether: or 
not we are obeyed; or if we do notice 
it it is easier to let the disobedience 
go—easier for us. We are selfish when 
we dress our children beyond our 
means, Extravagant habits may ruin 
the lives of our children, and isn’t it 
really because we wish to appear like 
our more prospérous neighbors?. We 
are selfish when we allow our chil- 
dren to be inconsiderate of the rights 
of others, rude, or impolite. Ht is 
easier for us to tet these faults pass 
unnoticed, for it will take months or 
years of our time to uproot them. But 
what a @ifference in the lives of our 
children it will make. {fm fact, we are 
selfish if we do not train our children 
to the best of our ability, to make ihe 
most of their lives, that they -may 
bring the greatest goc < to the greate t 
If this can be done by help- 
ing mother in the kitchen, very well. 
If it is in bringing sunshine and hap- 
piness inte the humdrum life of twenty 
of thirty cour<ry schoo) children, very 
well. The mother should be content 
if her daughter is doing the greatest 
possible good in this big world of omrs. 
[Mrs William HFiiff. 

A SANE, EARNEST PLEA 


It dees us all good to have the free, 
candid opinions of others exp 
in sincerfty, But ft -is wel? for us on 
all vital subjects to have views from 
different standpoints. I read with 
deep interest the short article against 
dancing, and that spoke of the “dance 
hall” as leading young péople astray 
I hope the @éar sister did not fully 
realize what she was saying, for God 
forbid that any of our boys or girls 
reared in Christian homes, in country 
or town, should ever even desire to 
enter what we town dwellers so often 
hear of where working among the de- 
graded. But what such hellish places 
could have to do with the question of 
dancing of our own young people I 
fail to understand: To me skating and 
dancing are two most beautiful sights, 
the poetry of motion, and as natural 
and right for yoing people as life it- 
self. If our boys and girls from their 
birth are taught purity of thought in 
word, dee@ and action, from the lives 
of mothers and fathers who are never 
seen to even gmile at word or hint of 
Moric there will be less need of 

is 


Have them taught to dance by one 
that can met only teach the steps, tat 
the proper manmer of standing, and 
there will be found nething to 





Seemed abe Host this -odlice. 


to in this harmless amusement. The 
grange hall is a grand place for dances 
now and then. Occasionally let. the 
Patronesses of Husbandry lend them- 
selves as patronesses of their young 
folks’ frolic. 

Let the older people enter heart and 
soul into the young people's good 
times; forget hard work, worry, 
money-making, and grow in grace with 
their children, while they see them 
growing graceful and light hearted in 
their pretty Cances. 

Young people like to be treated like 
reasonable beings. Guide them in 
truth and uprightness, and then give 
them liberty to work out their own 
salvation along the lines they choose. 
You will find, my dear mothers who 
are blessed with sweet young girls 
growing up in your homes, that boys 
good enough to play the rough “snap 
and catch ’'em” are good enough to 
dance with, and the latter amuse- 
ment is purer and better for both. 
Girls, save the kiss sacred for later 
in life, for the good man into whose 
keeping you will trust your life’s hap- 
piness.—[A Mother of Boys. 


BELIEVES IN DISCUSSION 


Dear Host: I agree with the re- 
marks by a Mother in these columns 
January 18, on the dance question. 
There is a responsibility resting upon 
parents along this line. I also agree 
with Thoughtful Mother in the issue 
of February 1. Both are right in the 
main. While the dance is doubtless 
responsible for more or less evil, the 
“snap and catch ‘em” game may 
awaken a desire for the other, and 
both, in the opinion of the writer, are 
snares of the evil one. Only this win- 
ter a young man said in my pres- 
ence: “I do not mind seeing young 
people from 12 to 17 playing ‘snap 
and catch "em," but when it comes 
to old married men chasing young 
girls around the room it is really. sick- 
ening.” Mothers are very thought- 
less in these days, to say the least. 
It is well to discuss thése important 
questions, as nothing is of more im- 
portance than the care of the rising 
generation.—[ Aunt Lizzie of N Y. . 

SELFISHNESS THE MOTHER’S FAULT 


As I understood the question of 
girls leaving home to earn money, it 
concerned only those whose parents 
are well able te provide “for them, 
and where mothers really need their 
assistance. There are girls who help 
mother during vacation, but there are 
more who feel that they have need to 
rest. Then, too, most girls have more 
or less company during vacation, 
which makes work just when the 
weather is warmest, and, therefore, 
an additional] burden. Mothers have 
pride in their daughters. They wil! 
deny themselves that they may be ed- 
ucated, be well dressed and have 
money to go into society as some other 
girls can. It ought to make a daugh- 
ter love her mother so much that in 
return she would -willingly bear a 
share of the burden at home. As far 
as my observation extends, it does not, 
as a rule, have that effect. The more 
the mother denies herself for her 
daughter the more she may. Not that 
the daughter means any unkindness, 
but it is simply thoughtlessness. 
Mother has. always given up herself 
and her wishes and none note the 
fact. The trouble began when the 
girl was small; nothing in the way of 
helpfulness for her mother was ex- 
pected of her. She was not asked to 
deny herself and give up her pleas- 
ures. Selfishness is the result. Sad, 
isn’t it?—[Mrs M. R. C. 


The Price 


BY ALONZO RICE 








“A Gne umbrella, friend!” I asked as 








WALEACHIAN SHIRT WAIST 


This design is mace for the pop- 
ular Wallachian embroidery. It is 
similar te one published some months 
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top is for outlining, though a little 
solid work may be added to advan- 
tage. Work the bear in brown, his 
with a touch of green for leaves, and 
the smoke should be white with let- 
ters in brown. The matchbox may be 
sweater in yellow, the tree in brown 
done in white with yellow for the 
matches, brown for the tobacco bage. 
with yellows strings, and the pipe in 
brown. The perforated pattern of 
this design will be sent postpaid for 
10 cents. The stamped pillow top is 
25 cents, and mercerized cotton for 
embroidering same will be sent for 15 
cents. Send all orders to Fancywork 
Department, this office. 


A Standard 
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since, but has been greatly tmproved, 
and as the design previously pub- 
lished proved immensely popular we 
believe this will prove more so. _ It 
should be stamped om good grade 








white India lawn, or light weight em- 

broidery linen, and deme with white BY ELLA MARTIN 
mercerized cotten, altheugh a beau- 

tiful effect may be given by stamp- Have a standard! Place it high 
ing the design on tan colored cham- And then reach it if you can! 
bray, embroidesing with three shades ‘f you fail in your attempts, 


of golden brown mercerized cotton, 
making a waist which may be worn 
with a brown skirt. Light blue cham- 
bray embroidered in whife also gives 
a striking effect. 

The perforated pattern of this de- 
sign will be mailed for 10 cents, or 
we can furnish it stamped on India 
lawn for 85. cents; mercerized cotton 
to complete, 20 cents. Order pattern 
by number from our Fancy Work De- 
partment, this 

Mr Teddy Bear evidently intends to 
have a few moments of comfort, but 
from the expression of his eyes one 
would suspect that he was “up against 
it’ in another meaning. This pillow 


Buy a Bicycle that’s Right 


You've found out, by sad experience, haven't you, 
that it doesn’t pay to buy a bicycle of unknown 
reputation? But have you learned the 
lesson sufficiently well tw realize that the 
best wheels in the world and the big- 
gest volume of wheels in the world, are 
all made in one great factory at Toledo, 
Ohio, under two famous name plates, 


Just take heart and try again. 
When you've reached it, 
high, 
Place it higher, higher still! 


Give yourself a chance to climb; 
You can do so if you will 


though ‘tis 


Progress there must ever be, 
Nothing stationary remains 
One must either retrograde, 
Or must climb to higher planes 
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one 


Every successful man _ thinks 
own brand of success is the onl) 
worth while. 





“Do you know how good a man 
feels when he pays his debts?” 











The The Yale and the Snell arenotthrown- the cheapest “bargain” bicycle you get 
tegether wheels of the jumk-heapormaii inthe Vale and Snell a wheel in which 
erder kind. The plantin whichthe Yale the material and workmanship is just as 
and Snell are built is a giant alongside fine and as it was when they sold 
of pigmies compared with others—a for $100.00, 17 years ago. 
plant in which = pees. — No mail order house in the United 
manufactured assem ’ ~ States is a manufacturer of bicycles. 

and the marked, crated and shipped by 1200skill- This is the factory talking. Pon’t think 


ed workmen. 

The Yale and the Snell lead the world 
in today —and that reputa- 
tion is 17 years old. 


of buying a mail order wheei, on which 
you have to pay two profits, till you've 
written for our ca and found 
out all about the Yale and Snell aad how 
At a price no greater than you pay for you can get them. 


1908 Yale and Snell Catalogue mafied free on request. Agents wanted in enoccupied territeries. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 1703 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


“Neighbors, Give Your Boys 
and Girls a Chance!” 


: used these words in closing his address to his old friends and 
Ab raham L incoln neighbors just before starting for Washington to assume the duties 
of President of the United States. He knew the value of an education, and that the best education 
is acquired by reading good books. He had waJked many miles to borrow a book, and knew that the 
boy or girl who is started in life with the habit of reading good, wholesome books has a great advant- 
age over the boy or girl who reads dime novels or cheap, trashy literature, or who does not read at all. 
Fathers, qualify your boys and girls for the great battle of life. The day must come in the 
course of events when their chairs will be empty by your fireside, and they will be out struggling 
alone in the world. Equip them now for this struggle. It will repay you a thousand-fold. . 
Mothers, you know, as all the world knows, that the success in life of your boys and girls is 
heaven to you. There is little else in the world worth living for. ‘‘Give your boys and girls a chance.” 
Give them an education which will fit them for the stern realities of life. Teach them to love home 
by making the home so attract- 
ive that it is worth loving. 
Place in your home good, inter- 
esting, truthful books for your 
childreg. In this day and age of 
fierce competition it is little 
short of a misfortune for any boy 
or - to grow up nee the ——— of a good 
education, an i a knowledge of History. In the 
words of Lincoin, “Give Sour bere and Girls a4 Chance.” 


The Publishers’ Fallure Places in Our Hands for Immediate Sale the Unsold Edition of the Wortp’s Famed PusLication 


Ridpath’s History: of the World 


BRAND NEW, beautifully bound in Half- Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


We will name our only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name. and 
address plainly and now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their ines Soom He History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause t injury to futures sales, Send Coupon Today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST SAYS: 


Ridpath’s History of the World may be 
regarded as a complete librdry in itself. 
No other work of its kind has ever sup- 
plied a history so well suited to the needs 
of all classes and conditions of men. It 
embraces the whole round of literature, 
science, art, philosophy, conquest, explo- 
ration, romance and biography. If Dr. 
Ridpath had written nothing more than 
American history, that alone would have 
been a masterpiece. From Washington’s 
time to the present day, it carries the 
reader along with enthusiastic interest. 
We cheerfully commend this most popu- 















































lar and complete of all world’s histories — s 
to our readers. weight 4,000 doubie column pages. 
4 &O Ibs. 2,000 superb lilustrations. 
IDPATH?’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyra- 
beautiful style, a sty e noother historian has ever equaled. He pictures mids of Egypt were built; down through the romantic troubled times of 
the great historical events as though ay were happening before your Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 


eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings | and luxury; of Grecian and. Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and 
and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march jj refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patriotism 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail-the south- |} and religious freedom, tothe dawnof yesterday. He ceeemnavesy race, every 

ern seas with Drake, to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan, |] nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 
to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the |] Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man. 
Persian hordes on the field of Marathon, to know Napoleon IDPATH throws the mantel of personality over the old heroes of history. 
as you know Roosevelt. R Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning 
RRitpend a in your home means you need never the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees 








FREE 
COUPON 


WESTERN NEWS- 
PAPER ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St. Chicago 






spend a lonely evening. You can associate with |] Themistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet 
the world’s heroes; you can cross the Rubicon |] of over a thousand sail, and help to mould the language in which this para- 
with Cesar, after which Rome was free no more. |] graph is written, Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and 
You can sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest |] so sets up a poor madman's name to stand for countless cen- 
genius of the ancient world, You can kneel at |} turies as the synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights 
the shrine of Lincoln, “the greatest charac- |} Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron 
terof alltime; the gentlest memory ofour |} fact that at last the end of his guilded dream has come. 
world.” It is —— to commune |} Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the 
with these children of destiny. To be |] diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which 
associated with great men is to |] says, “You shall not.” Washington is there, “four-square to 
be great one’s self, and you will |{ all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of 
add to your store of knowl- |} British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear- 
edge which is power,and to |] seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into 
the richness of your life. |] another Century, the moat colossal world-figure of his time. 


end Coupon Teday, |} 200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath ° 












m © Panama Canal, and write me fall 
iculars of your special offer to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST readers 


























ADORESG... ........cececccscccccscccscecesseccesssscesesseseeescsesesees 
: No letter necessary. Just sign coupon or copy om porta) and mail. 













